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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Tue SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE completed 
its oficial tour of Palestine on July 3, after visiting 
the Arab towns of Acre and Nazareth on July 2 
and various Jewish settlements on July 3. Public 
hearings began on July 4 and continued on July 
6 and 7, during which statements were made by 
representatives of the Jewish Agency. On July 6 
the Committee adopted a report from its Sub-Com- 
mittee 2 granting hearings to the Chief Rabbinate 
of Jerusalem; the Churches of England and of 
Scotland, Jerusalem; the Council of Jewish Wom- 
en’s Organizations of Palestine, Tel Aviv; and the 
League for Jewish and Arab Rapprochement and 
Co-operation, Jerusalem (see page 99). 
A 


Debate on the Report of its Commission of 
Inquiry in the Balkans was continued by the 
SECURITY COUNCIL at its 151st and 153rd meetings 
held on July 3 and 8 respectively (see page 86). 

At its 152nd meeting on July 8, the Council 
approved the U.S. plan of work for the Commis- 
sion on Conventional Armaments. The plan had 
previously been adopted by the Commission, sub- 
ject to the Council’s approval. 

The Council also decided to refer the member- 
ship applications of Albania, Mongolia, Trans- 
Jordan, Ireland, and Portugal to its Membership 
Committee for re-examination as recommended in 
the General Assembly resolution of November 19, 
1946. The Committee is to report its findings to 
the Council not lacer than August 10. 

Formal application for admission of Austria to 
membership of the United Nations was made on 
behalf of his Government by the Minister for 
Austria to Washington, in a letter dated July 2 
addressed to the Secretary-General. 

The Security Council’s CoMMiTTEE OF EXPERTS 
completed consideration of its report on the 
Statutes and Rules of Procedure of the Military 
Staff Committee. It agreed to include four reserva- 
tions submitted by the representative of the 
ULS.S.R. 

A 

Discussion on the U.S.S.R. amendments to the 
First Report of the Atomic ENErGy CommMIssION 
Was continued by its WorKING CoMMITTEE on July 

7. The Committee decided to hold open meetings 
sil further notice. 
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On July 7, the Commission’s COMMITTEE 2 (Con- 
TROL) held an informal discussion on the question 
of ownership by the International Control Agency 
of source materials and nuclear fuel. 

A 

The Council’s CoMMIssION OF INQUIRY IN THE 
BaLKANs decided, on July 3, to submit to the Secur- 
ity Council a cable from its Subsidiary Group 
containing the exchange of communications be- 
tween the Group and the Yugoslav Government 
on. the investigation of alleged frontier incidents. 
It also decided to submit to the Council, for its 
information, all future communications which it 
might receive from the Subsidiary Group (see 
page 104). 

On July 2, the Commission’s SuBsipIARY GRouP 
decided at the request of the Greek Government to 
investigate an incident alleged to have occurred at 
Sarandaporos on the Greek-Albanian frontier. On 
July 3, it completed its report to the main Com- 
mission on the alleged incidents of Angistron- 
Lipa and Kapnotopos on the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier. On July 4, the Group informed the 
main Commission that the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. had indicated his intention not to take 
part in any further investigation of the alleged 
Kouka-Belles incidents on the Greek-Yugoslav 
frontier (see page 103). 

A 

The Economic COMMISSION FOR EUROPE con- 
vened for its second session in Geneva on July 5. 
The Executive Secretary presented his report and 
statements were made by the representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. on 
the “Marshall Plan” discussed at the recent Paris 
Conference of Foreign Ministers (see page 83). 

A 

On July 7, it was announced that the Secretary- 
General had received copies of the invitation sent 
out by the British and French Governments to the 
various nations to the Economic Conference in 
Paris on the “Marshall Plan.” 

4 

The third session of the Temporary SociAL WEL- 
FARE COMMITTEE, which convened at Lake Success 
on June 30, completed its work on July 8, after 
adopting its report to the Social Commission (see 
page 105). 
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On July 8, it was announced that two United 
Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminars 
would be held during the summer. The first 
would be held at Medellin, Colombia, from August 
11 to 29, and the second at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
from September 8 to 26. The Seminars are part 
of the work being done to implement a General 
Assembly resolution authorizing the Secretary- 
General to perform certain advisory social-welfare 
functions previously carried out by UNRRA. They 
will include studies on administration, finances, 
and social significance of public welfare programs, 
special problems connected with children, disabled 
persons, and rural areas; and on aspects of social 
welfare programs. 

It was also announced on July 8, that so far a 
total of 114 fellowships for training in various 
fields of social welfare had been approved by the 
United Nations. 

A 

The formal instrument of the United States 
acceptance of the Constitution of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION was presented to 
the Secretary-General on July 3 by the representa- 
tive of the United States to the United Nations. 
The United States had signed the IRO Constitu- 
tion and Agreement on Interim Measures on De- 
cember 16, 1946, subject to ratification. The United 
States contribution to the first-year operational 
budget of the IRO, amounting to 45.75 per cent 
of the total, has brought the percentage of un- 
conditional subscriptions to a little over 65 per 
cent. A total of 75 per cent is required to bring 
the IRO into existence. 

A 

On July 7, Dr. Martha Eliot, Associate Chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau and Special 
Technical Assistant to the INTERNATIONAL CHIL- 
DREN’S EMERGENCY FUND, left for Europe for fur- 
ther study of the needs of the countries which 
have applied to the Children’s Fund for aid. 

A 

The TrusTEEsHIP COUNCIL’s VISITING MISSION TO 
WESTERN SAMOA arrived in Apia, Samoa, on July 4. 
On July 5, the Mission received the three principal 
Chiefs of Western Samoa, who had signed the peti- 
tion to the Council in November 1946. 

On July 1, the United Kingdom representative 
to the United Nations transmitted to the Secretary- 
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General, in accordance with Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter, information on the following non-self. 
governing territories under British administration: 
Barbadoes, British Honduras, Brunei, Cyprus, 
Gambia, Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellis Islands, Ma- 
layan Union, Mauritius, Nyasaland, Singapore, and 
the Zanzibar Protectorate. 

On July 2, the Secretary-General announced 
that he was communicating to the British Govern. 
ment his acceptance of a United Kingdom invita- 
tion to send field missions to study reconstruction 
needs of Cyrenaica, Eritrea, and Tripolitania, 
former Italian colonies in North Africa now under 
British military administration. The United King- 
dom invitation was in accordance with an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution of March 
28, 1947. 

yan 


The preliminary report of the Secretary-General 
on the permanent headquarters of the United Na- 
tions was presented to the HEADQUARTERS ADVISORY 
Committee on July 3. After consideration by the 
Committee the final report will be distributed to 
Member nations by the end of July. 


A 


A draft agreement between the United Nations 
and the UNIvEeRSAL PosTaL UNION was initialled on 
July 4 by representatives of “the Economic and 
Social Council and of the Postal Union (see page 
108). 

A 

On July 3 the INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE forwarded to members of the Economic 
and Social Council a resolution, adopted at its 
Montreux Conference pledging the ICC’s assis- 
tance in giving effect to all “constructive policies 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council.” 


A 


In Geneva, the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office announced to the INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, on July 7, that Yugo- 
slavia had given notice of its intention to with- 
draw from that organization in two years’ time. 
He also announced that he had accepted an invita- 
tion to furnish full technical information on the 
activities of the ILO to a Committee of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 
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Economic Commission for Europe Convenes 


Hears Statements on “Marshall Plan” 


Tue OPENING meetings of the second session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, which convened 
at Geneva on July 5, were highlighted by state- 
ments from the representatives of France, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom on the recent 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, which had failed 
to reach agreement on the “Marshall Plan.” 

The statements were made on the second day of 
meetings, following the adoption of the provisional 
agenda of the session. A proposal by Belgium, call- 
ing for preliminary discussion of economic rela- 
tions with Germany, particularly of the establish- 
ment of the rate of exchange of the Reichsmark, 
was accepted as an additional item on the agenda. 
This item was only accepted after extended discus- 
sion, in which the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, the 
Ukraine, and Byelorussia all opposed its inclusion 
on the ground that it was outside ECE’s terms of 
reference and exclusively within the competence of 
the quadripartite control authority. 

The chief business of the present session is to 
consider the report of its Executive Secretary, Carl 
Gunnar Myrdal, which outlines proposals for as- 
suming the most vital functions of the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, the European 
Coal Organization, and the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization. At its first session, 
lat May, ECE had agreed in principle to assume 
the tasks of these organizations, and had requested 
the Executive Secretary to make concrete proposals. 


Opening Meeting 

When the session opened on the morning of 
July 5, all eighteen members of the Commission 
were represented, many by high-ranking cabinet 
officers. “Since we last met,” said the Commission’s 
Chairman, E. Waerum (DENMARK), in his open- 
ing address, “the urgency of the problems with 
which our Commission is dealing has been thrown 
into sharp relief. It remains to be seen to what 
extent the Commission will be associated with the 
rapid developments now taking place.” Mr. 
Waerum urged that ECE be organized as rapidly 
as possible, in order to place itself at the disposal 
of the United Nations, to continue the tasks of the 
three “E” organizations—EECE, ECO, and ECITO 
~and to examine the economic needs of Europe. 
He recommended that the Commission hold only 
public plenary meetings. He thought that closed 
committee meetings would be unnecessary. He con- 
cluded by quoting the Secretary-General’s state- 
ment to the press on July 2, in which Mr. Lie had 
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expressed regret that the Paris Conference had 
ended in disagreement, and had emphasized that 
the Secretariat was prepared to take any action 
which Members of the United Nations might con- 
sider helpful. 


Executive Secretary's Statement 

Speaking also on the opening day, the Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Myrdal, summarized the work ac- 
complished by the Secretariat in the interval be- 
tween the two sessions. First, his report had been 
completed, outlining his proposals for the assump- 
tion of the functions of the three “E” organiza- 
tions. Second, the report of the meeting of transport 
experts (May 27-June 6), on the type of inland 
transport organization required in Europe, had 
been distributed. Third, the Allied Control Au- 
thorities in Germany had been approached to ob- 
tain their views on the extent and type of co- 
operation needed between thémselves and ECE, and 
on the machinery that would be required for liai- 
son between the two groups. 

Mr. Myrdal announced that he had written to 
the four Zone Commanders in Germany, reviewing 
the history of ECE and outlining the decisions of 
the first session. He stated that he had received 
several answers, and that one Zone Commander 
had sent a delegation to Geneva for informal dis- 
cussions. 

With reference to the Commission’s staff require- 
ments, Mr. Myrdal stated that he had decided on 
a provisional staff policy, until it was clearly seen 
what would actually be needed. Nevertheless, he 
told the Commission, he could not postpone mak- 
ing provision for two main services: first, require- 
ments of committees and sub-committees, to be 
established when the functions of the “E” organ- 
izations are taken over; and second, requirements 
of a research and reconstruction division, which 
would act as a nerve centre for the manifold activi- 
ties of ECE. Mr. Myrdal emphasized that the Com- 
mission’s staff was an integral part of the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations, and that all decisions 
on staff had been made after consultation with the 
Secretariat’s top officials. He noted that plans for 
research, and for the collection of statistics, had 
been formulated in accordance with studies already 
undertaken at Lake Success. Studies to be under- 
taken by the staff of ECE would be closely co-ordi- 
nated with the work of the staff at Lake Success, in 
order to avoid duplication. He announced that his 
own plans call for visits very shortly to numerous 
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European capitals to establish closer working con- 
tacts with government ministers and senior officials. 
(He recently returned from a journey to London, 
Paris, and Moscow.) Finally, Mr. Myrdal told the 
Commission that arrangements had been made to 
include Russian as the Commission’s third working 
language. 


United Kingdom Statement 


It was at the afternoon meeting on the second 
day that the French, Soviet, and British representa- 
tives made their statements on the recently con- 
cluded Conference of the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom. 

Hector McNeil (Unirep Kincpom) began by 
informing the Commission that his Government 
had instructed him to transmit to ECE’s Execu- 
tive Secretary and to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations copies of the invitations which the 
Governments of Great Britain and France have 
sent to other governments in Europe (Spain being 
provisional excluded), asking them to a confer- 
ence to convene in Paris on July 12 to discuss the 
“Marshall Plan.” 

He said that his Government, in common with 
many others, had been deeply impressed with the 
proposals originally outlined in Mr. Marshall's 
speech at Harvard University on June 5. The Brit- 
ish Government had felt that facilities should be 
provided—and rapidly—to enable all European 
countries anxious to do so to respond to Mr. Mar- 
shall. 

For this purpose, he continued, his Government 
had at once approached the Governments of 
France and the U.S.S.R. The fact that a funda- 
mental difference of opinion had been proved to 
exist at the subsequent conference of the three 
foreign ministers, he said, was surely a source of 
regret to all three Governments. 

Despite the failure of this meeting, the British 
and French Governments decided that it was essen- 
tial for the sake of Europe to take urgent steps 
to set up a temporary organization, for the purpose 
of preparing a reply to Mr. Marshall from all 
European governments freely wishing to participate. 
For this reason, the invitation to the forthcoming 
Conference was issued. 

The British representative stated that he was 
not proposing that ECE should at this time pass 
any resolution on the question of the Conference, 
or take any specific action with regard to it. “It 
seems clear that as a Commission we should not be 
able to act unanimously,” he continued, ‘and 
therefore it seems to us that no useful purpose 
would be served by arousing controversy. The de- 
gree of usefulness of this Commission lies in matters 
in which we can obtain general co-operation from 
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all European countries, great and small.” 

Mr. McNeil assured the Commission of the 
United Kingdom’s wish that governments accept- 
ing the invitation of Great Britain and France to 
participate at the forthcoming Paris Conference 
should maintain contact with ECE and with the 
United Nations and its appropriate agencies, 
“Finally,” he said, “I am instructed to reassert my 
Government’s full loyalty to ECE, and its undim. 
inished hope that it would play an important part 
in the tasks it was created to fulfill.” 


France Endorses British Position 


Endorsing the substance of the British state. 
ment, André Philip (FRANcE) told the Commis- 
sion that he also had been instructed by his Gov- 
ernment to transmit to ECE a copy of the invita- 
tion to the forthcoming Conference. 

“The statements made on June 5 by Mr. Mar- 
shall,” the French representative declared, “were 
a source of great hope for all of Europe. Many 
countries thought that the position taken by the 
American Secretary of State anticipated the co- 
operation between the two continents necessary to 
surmount the difficulties which we must all face.” 

Mr. Philip said that the Governments of France 
and the United Kingdom were of the opinion that 
Europe must take the initiative in efforts for 
reconstruction, and that to this end it was indis- 
pensable to proceed without delay in establishing 
a program to outline the assets and needs of 
Europe. It was the task of Europe to help herself 
in developing her basic production. The help of the 
United States, he continued, would be necessary 
to complement Europe’s own effort. All European 
states which were willing to do so would collaborate 
in this task with full independence. “The organiza- 
tion which we propose to create,” Mr. Philip said, 
“will in no case interfere with the internal affairs 
of these states.” 

Mr. Philip concluded by stating that, since the 
Conference of the Foreign Ministers had_ been 
unable to reach unanimous agreement, it seemed 
impossible to the French for ECE to discuss the 
conditions for establishing the program envisaged 
in the “Marshall Plan.” He hoped that a ground 
for agreement would ultimately be found which 
would enable all European countries to participate 
in working out the task of mutual aid and 
operation. 


Soviet Reply to Statemenis 

Valerian A. Zorin (U.S.S.R.) stated that at the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers the French and 
British Governments had had information on the 
United States Plan which they had not shared 
with the Soviet Delegation. Without this informa 
tion, he declared, the Soviet Delegation had not 
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been free to continue in the discussions, particu- 
larly when the Soviet request that an inquiry be 
addressed to the United States for further informa- 
tion had not been accepted. 

It was clear, Mr. Zorin said, that the British and 
French Governments “had evidently reached agree- 
ment with the United States behind the back of 
the Soviet Union, and merely proposed at the 
Conference itself what had been agreed upon 
between them before the Conference.” 

The Soviet Delegation at Paris saw in the Franco- 
British plans for drawing up a report an effort by 
the British and the French to create a new organiza- 
tion, “standing above European countries and out- 
side the United Nations,” which would “establish 
economic control over the countries of Europe to 
the extent of determining this or that direction of 
the development of the main branches of industry 
in these countries.” 

From the Soviet viewpoint, the program was an 
infringement on the sovereignty of the smaller 
states of Europe. 


U.S.S.R.’s Proposal 


At the Paris Conference, the Soviet Delegation 
had put forward a proposal whereby the needs of 
countries—those which had been subjected to Ger- 
man occupation and had assisted the Allied cause 
-might be established by the countries themselves, 
and these estimates then jointly examined by a 
Committee of Co-operation, which would not be 
exclusively the European Big Three. _ 

Summing up his statement, Mr. Zorin said that 
at Paris “the Soviet Union was unable to support 
a policy whereby the Governments of Great Britain 
and France under the pretext of working out a 
program of economic aid to the countries of Europe 
would impose upon the latter their own program 
of economic development, hamper their possibili- 
ties of disposing of their surpluses’ where they 
wished, and thus attempt to make the economy 
of these countries dependent on the interests of the 
United States of America. . . The first thing to be 
done should be to find out the actual facts of the 
aid promised by the United States of America, its 
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conditions and amount; then, inquire of the 
European countries regarding their need of this 
aid, and finally draw up a collated program of 
their statements which should be satisfied as far 
as possible at the expense of United States credits.” 


French and British Rebuttals 


Mr. Zorin’s statement evoked categorical replies 
from the British and French representatives. Mr. 
McNeill attacked Mr. Zorin for his “calculated and 
baseless charges,” and accused him of complete 
distortion of the facts. No information was with- 
held from the Soviet representative. Free participa- 
tion was to be the keynote of the program and no 
country was “being horsewhipped into anything.” 
As to exploitation by Britain and France, it was 
the needs, not the surpluses, which provided the 
motives for the Conference. 

The Soviet warning about the division of Europe 
raised the question, Mr. McNeill said, of who 
might be responsible for that division. Europe was 
a people. Their welfare alone was the concern of 
the Paris Conferences. There was nothing sinister 
that could not be examined; nothing that could be 
criticized about the motives behind the effort of 
France and Great Britain to solve the crucial 
problems facing Europe, problems which would be 
aggravated this coming winter. 

Following Mr. McNeill, Mr. Philip described 
Soviet allegations of ulterior motives on the part 
of Western povers as “grotesque.” “The Marshall 
Plan,” he said, “is a most generous and intelligent 
offer and requires an intelligent answer.” Britain 
and France, he said, would continue their work 
to find a logical economic plan based upon 
European unity. “We shall not accept a divided 
Europe, and we shall leave the door open for 
others to join us. We shall do nothing to deepen 
the ditch that now exists in Europe.” 

At the conclusion of this meeting, the Polish and 
Swedish representatives stated that in view of the 
important statements which had been made they 
wanted to get further instructions from their 
Governments. The Commission adjourned until 
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Security Council’s Discussion of Balkan Report 
Views of Four More States Are Expressed 


Unore the chairmanship of Dr. Oscar Lange 
(PoLAND), President for the month of July, the 
Security Council continued discussion of the report 
of the Balkan Commission at meetings on July 1 
and 3. 

Dr. Joza Vilfan (YUGOSLAVIA) began the discus- 
sions with a statement of his country’s attitude. 
In addition to Dr. Vilfan, the representatives of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece were present by in- 
vitation of the Council. 


Statement of Yugoslav Representative 

The Greek Government, Dr. Vilfan said, had 
charged Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria with 
having given aid in the Greek civil war and having 
provoked frontier incidents. ‘These three coun- 
tries, on their part, submitted numerous charges 
against the Greek Government. 

Yugoslavia, he said, had submitted evidence and 
witnesses regarding the systematic extermination 
of the Macedonian minority in Macedonia; about 
the gathering and use of war criminals, traitors, 
and “quislings” for anti-Yugoslav and anti-demo- 
cratic purposes; about systematic frontier provoca- 
tions by the Greek Government —all this was, 
Yugoslavia stressed, a consequence and manifesta- 
tion of Greek internal policy. 

It was with surprise that he had heard the state- 
ment by the United States representative (see the 
WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 2), which accepted 
in their entirety the conclusions drawn without 
reservation by only six of the eleven members of 
the Balkan Commission, before the countries most 
concerned were given an opportunity to be heard. 

Dr. Vilfan referred to a statement reportedly 
made to the press by Mark Foster Ethridge, United 
States representative on the Balkan Commission, 
on his return to the United States, in which he 
declared that there was no question that Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania were arming, training, 
supplying, and giving hospitalization and refuge 
to guerrilla forces operating in northern Greece; 
also that Greece would have gone over to the com- 
munist minority had not the United States stepped 
in. 


In connection with this statement, the Yugo- 
slav ambassador in Washington had protested to 
the Secretary-General that Mr. Ethridge’s presenta- 
tion to the Council would not be the objective 
finding of an investigator seeking to help the Coun- 
cil by ascertaining the facts, and therefore making 
it possible to adopt the right solution for a most 
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important problem, but a very prejudiced report 
with a specific political aim. 

The Yugoslav representative suggested that the 
Council should thoroughly study all the material 
which the Commission had amassed, and the con- 
clusions of the majority in the light of this 
material. Unfortunately, he said, the representa- 
tive of the United States had failed to do this. 

Because the Commission was given the task of 
elucidating the causes and nature of the border 
violations and disturbances, the Greek frontier in- 
cidents should have been the principal subject 
of the investigation, he continued. 

It was obvious that of 57 incidents presented by 
the Greek Government as incidents involving aid 
to Greek guerrillas, the Commission examined 
only four. Yugoslavia had accused the Greek Gov- 
ernment of provoking 79 incidents of a military 
nature against Yugoslavia, but the Commission 
had not examined even one of these. 

In the Commission’s conclusions the majority 
gave disproportionately small space to the investi- 
gated incidents. Incidents not investigated at all 
were treated at length and arbitrarily in order to 
reach a conclusion favorable to the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Vilfan then reviewed details of the report 
to support his points, and contended that all the 
incidents presented by the Greek Government had 
been invented and had been bolstered up with 
false evidence. 

The majority conclusions avoided the question 
of incidents involving aid to Greek guerrillas. This 
was an indirect admission, he said, that they did 
not, after the investigation, have anything to say 
concerning the question. Dr. Vilfan contended, 
therefore, that there is no problem of incidents in- 
volving aid to Greek guerrillas. Such incidents 
never occurred, he said. 


Untrue Allegations 


Statements by the majority of the Commission 
that Greece had accused Yugoslavia of incidents 
of a military nature and that the Commission in- 
vestigated such incidents were, Dr. Vilfan declared, 
untrue. 

The Commission committed another error, he 
said, when it said that no evidence of probative 
value was introduced that indicated that the fron- 
tier violations not connected with guerrilla activi- 
ties were deliberately provoked, either by the 
Governments of the northern neighbors or by the 
Government of Greece; or that there was any 
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Rapporteur of the Balkan 


policy of systematic provocation on either side; or 
that the incidents themselves were evidence of the 
aggressive intentions of either country. 

The only aim of the Commission’s “unfounded 
exposition,” said Dr. Vilfan, was to cloud and con- 
fuse the issue and to save the Greek Government 
from the just accusations made by its northern 
neighbors. 

Further, the majority of the Commission had 
concluded, on unfounded, unverified, and insignifi- 
cant testimony, that Yugoslavia supplied the Parti- 
san movement in Greece with arms. 

He was convinced that anyone who studied the 
material and the report of the Commission would 
conclude that there were no border incidents or 
activity on the Greek-Yugoslav frontier in connec- 
tion with the arming of the Greek Partisan move- 
ment. 

Since the border incidents and armament had 
not been found and could not have been found, 
the representative of the United States was com- 
pelled to give another definition of using force 
against the territorial integrity of another state, a 
definition different from that which had been gen- 
erally accepted until now—the formula of infiltra- 
tion, intimidation, and subterfuge. 

Who except traitors, quislings, and war crimi- 
nals during the last two years infiltrated into 
Greece from Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria, 
Dr. Vilfan asked. It was a well known fact that 
there was still intensive infiltration from other 
sides into the whole structure of Greek life. 

“We agree,” he continued, “that most recently 
there have existed ininternational relations methods 
of intimidation—not only concealed intimidation, 
as stated by the representative of the United States 
—but even open intimidation. In any event, Yugo- 
slavia is the last country which could be accused 


Andrei A. Gromyko (left) 
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of intimidation; but as to intimidation, the Balkan 
countries can tell much.” 

A thorough and conscientious analysis of the re- 
port of the Commission should be made by dis- 
cussing each question separately, in order to estab- 
lish a complete and unequivocal picture of the 
true state of affairs, he said. ‘The interest of peace, 
the prestige of the United Nations, and the honor 
of his country demanded it. Therefore Yugoslavia 
formally proposed that the Council should insti- 
tute a discussion in this sense. 


Views of Belgian Representatve 

After summarizing the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, Fernand van Langenhove (BELGIUM) went 
on to dispel the misunderstandings which, he said, 
had been revealed in the objections raised against 
them. 

The first objection, he said, was based on the 
idea that the recommendations were founded on 
assertions exclusively from one of the Governments 
concerned. Mr. van Langenhove declared that there 
was nothing in the recommendations which sug- 
gested that they intended to treat certain govern- 
ments less favorably than others. On the contrary, 
they made no distinction; each party to the dispute 
was invited to submit to the same limitations. 

According to the second objection, the establish- 
ment of a frontier commission acting under the 
authority of the Security Council would be con- 
trary to the sovereignty of the states concerned, 
and especially to their sovereign right of freely 
settling their reciprocal relations. The same ob- 
jection was raised against the proposal that these 
states should conclude conventions and agreements 
among themselves. 

This was surprising, Mr. van Langenhove said, 
for, according to constant doctrine and _ practice, 
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the faculty of accepting international limitations 
was one of the essential attributes of sovereignty. 
It is precisely because they are sovereign that states 
can pledge themselves by treaty and legally accept 
restrictions of their liberty, he said; to contest a 
state’s ability to do this is to contest its sovereignty. 

A third objection was that the proposed recom- 
mendations take no account of the circumstance 
that there are no diplomatic relations between one 
of the states concerned and two of the others. All 
the countries concerned are bound by the obliga- 
tions of the Charter, either because they are parties 
to it or because they have assumed those obliga- 
.tions for the purposes of the dispute, he pointed 
out. Hence, Mr. van Langenhove said, they are not 
justified in invoking the state of their diplomatic 
relations in opposing the working of the Charter 
system any more than are the other Members of 
the United Nations. 

A fourth objection was that the proposed rec- 
ommendations would be ineffectual. His view was 
that recommendations, one aim of which was to 
throw light on the situation, could not be termed 
ineffectual. It could not be presumed within the 
framework of the United Nations that means. of 
conciliation put into action in conformity with 
the provisions of Chapter VI of the Charter (the 
chapter that provides for the pacific settlement of 
disputes) would be ineffectual. Such a presumption 
could only be made if the dispute reached a de- 
gree of acuteness which required recourse to other 
provisions. 

Mr. van Langenhove concluded by expressing 
his convictions that the recommendations were of 
the kind which the Council should normally take 
on the basis of CHapter VI of the Charter. 


United Kingdom Representative’s Statement 
At the meeting on July 3, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(UNniTED KiNGpom) stated that the representatives 
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on the Balkan Commission had seen and _ heard 
the witnesses, had been able to form some judg- 
ment of their reliability, and had reported their 
own conclusions. The Council could not possibly 
re-open the whole hearing now in the absence of 
witnesses. 


The United Kingdom Government had com- 
plete confidence in its representative on the Com- 
mission and accepted his view. That view was un- 
equivocally stated in the Commission’s report, and 


it corresponded with the views of a large majority 
of his colleagues. 


The Commission’s conclusions were opposed by 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and Poland, 
who submitted a set of diametrically opposed con- 
clusions of their own. The Commission’s conclu- 
sions were also attacked on various grounds by the 
representatives of the Albanian, Bulgarian, and 
Yugoslav Governments. 


However, it must be remembered that not less 
than eight of the eleven members of the Commis- 
sion subscribed to those conclusions—not just six, as 
stated by the representative of Yugoslavia. The 
representatives of Belgium and Colombia had 
doubted whether the Commission should have 
stated its conclusions, but they nevertheless en- 
dorsed them. 


Sir Alexander denied that there was the faintest 
justification for the assertion that the conclusions 
were drawn before the countries most concerned 
were given an opportunity to be heard. Citing 
figures of meetings held and witnesses examined, 
he added that it was difficult to contend that it 
was a one-sided hearing. 


While the French representative did not sub- 
scribe to the conclusions, he did not oppose them 
either. It was Sir Alexander’s view that the Com- 
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mission was actually asked to draw conclusions. 
The French representative had emphasized the 
difficulty of establishing a “body of evidence in 
the juridical sense of the word,” but, while the 
difficulty was undeniable, it was overcome by eight 
of his colleagues. 

The U.S.S.R. and Poland found that the accu- 
gations were without foundation because of insuffi- 
cient and contradictory evidence, but eight other 
members found differently. Also eight members 
found that there was no state of civil war in Greece. 


As for the U.S.S.R. and Polish finding that what 
they called the “jingoist” propaganda of Greece 
was linked with frontier incidents directed against 
the three neighboring countries, Sir Alexander 
commented that Greek “jingoism” takes the form 
of presenting territorial claims in the proper way 
to the proper quarter. 

The conclusions of the eight members are sound- 
ly based, and his Government subscribes to them, 
Sir Alexander stated. 

He then emphasized the importance of provid- 
ing a remedy for the situation in the future and of 
averting the possibility of a continuance or a re- 
newal of a dangerous state of affairs. 


Whatever the rights or wrongs of the situation 
may be, and to whatever causes the existence of the 
present conditions may be attributed, there is not 
a single member of the Commission who does not 
recognize that the situation is unsatisfactory to the 
point of danger to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, Sir Alexander continued. 


Nine of the eleven members of the Commission 
had made interesting and what looked like hope- 
ful proposals for the maintenance in the area in 
question of a commissioner or commission with 
certain definite functions of observation and con- 
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ciliation. These proposals had been summarized in 
the draft resolution submitted by the United States. 

Contrary to the contention of the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, those recommendations were based on 
the admitted existence of a dangerous state of af- 
fairs. Sir Alexander declared that he had been un- 
able to find in them one word that imputes blame 
to one side or the other. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had objected that 
the proposals admit the possibility of frontier inci- 
dents; but events had belied the belief that on the 
departure of the Commission all trouble would 
die down. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. had also ob- 
jected that the disorders in Greece were due to 
internal causes, but this point had already been 
dealt with. 


Question of Sovereign Rights 


Then the U.S.S.R. representative said that the 
proposals were tantamount to a limitation of the 
sovereign rights of the states concerned in settling 
their relations among themselves. 

In these days, however, as Mr. van Langenhove 
had pointed out, sovereign rights do not retain 
their pristine inviolability, Sir Alexander said. 

“In the course of time,” he declared, “many in- 
ternational conventions have been entered into, 
and each one of these detracts, in lesser or greater 
degree, from national sovereignty. 

“The Charter itself makes very considerable in- 
roads on the theory of national sovereignty. Ar- 
ticle 36 and, perhaps still more, Article 25 are in- 
stances of this. 


“If it was desired to maintain sovereign rights 
inviolate, that ought to have been thought of at 
San Francisco. If we cannot apply proposals such 
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as those submitted by the Commission, and now 
in the United States resolution, we had better tear 
up the Charter—and pack up.” 

(Article 36 provides that the Security Council 
may, at any stage of a dispute or situation, recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of adjust- 
ment. Under Article 25, Members of the United 
Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Council in accordance with the Charter.) 

The Polish representative had said that the pro- 
posals were ineffectual and could easily prejudice 
the prestige of the United Nations. The Council 
would not gain prestige by shirking its plain duty, 
Sir Alexander declared. 


Resumption of Normal Relations 


As for the fact that diplomatic relations do not 
exist between Greece on the one hand, and Albania 
and Bulgaria on the other, it was to be hoped that 
if the Commission’s recommendations are adopted 
by the Council and implemented, that in itself 
would lead to the resumption of normal and 
friendly relations. 

The proposal for establishing a commission 
would not constitute a measure of coercion towards 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia unless those 
states were guilty of aggression, Sir Alexander con- 
tinued. He expressed the hope that the Council 
would adopt the United States draft resolution. 

There was a danger point here which was just 
such a case as the United Nations was designed to 
meet. The practical proposals which could, per- 
haps, be perfected and elaborated, must be tried. 

“If they succeed, that will add enormously to 
the prestige of this body, which doubtless is the 
aim of all of us,’ Sir Alexander concluded. ‘‘Suc- 
cess might avert disaster, but I should dare to hope 
for even more—that success might show the way 
to a better order of friendly co-operation between 
the four countries whose mutual relations are at 
present darkened and disturbed, but who might 
be able to look forward to an era of friendship and 
co-operation in which these bad times would be 
only an evil memory.” 


Views of Brazilian Representative 

Continuing the discussion, Joao Carlos Muniz 
‘(BRaziL) dealt with the functions of the Security 
Council and commented that it is easier to prevent 
war than to repress it after its outbreak—hence the 
justification for the great latitude allowed to the 
Council in exercising its functions of security. 
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If the Council failed to take up in this matter 
the heavy responsibilities vested in it by the United 
Nations, a process of weakening of the interna- 
tional organization in its most essential feature, 
the organization of security, would set in. Ques- 
tions involving the security of the states deserved 
energetic and courageous treatment on the part of 
the Council in order that the confidence of peoples 
in the system of the United Nations might be 
maintained, he declared. 

The investigation by the Balkan Commission, 
Mr. Muniz continued, had no other purpose than 
to enable the Council to decide whether the con- 
tinuation of the situation in northern Greece was 
capable of endangering peace and security. 

It is the determination of this fact, he said, that 
establishes the jurisdiction of the Council in the 
matter and imposes for the parties concerned the 
obligation of settling the dispute or of doing away 
with the dangerous situation. They cannot elude 
the responsibility of arriving at a peaceful solution, 
under penalty of intervention by the Council with 
enforcement measures. 

The Brazilian delegation did not have the least 
hesitation in saying that the Council was con- 
fronted with a dangerous situation. Even if the 
criticism of the Commission’s procedure were sub- 
stantiated—which he said it was not—it could in no 
way affect the conviction that there exists in the 
north of Greece a dangerous situation imposing on 
the Council the duty of contributing towards clear- 
ing and dispelling it. 

The Commission’s recommendations, the sub- 
stance of which had been incorporated in the 
United States draft resolution, were part of a 
process of conciliation and should be received as 
such by the states to which they were directed, 
Mr. Muniz declared. The recommendations do not 
involve any derogation of the sovereignty of the 
states in question; in fact they appear to be cap- 
able of preventing new. friction and leading those 
states to a gradual elimination of frontier disturb- 
ances. 

The Council then adjourned until July 8, when, 
it was indicated, it would consider the report from 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments on 
its plan of work. The question of the re-examina- 
tion of five membership applications would also 
be included in the provisional agenda, the Presi- 
dent stated. Further consideration of the Balkan 
Commission’s report would then be taken up. 
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Economic and Social Council Agenda 


Ox Juty 19, the Economic and Social Council 
will convene at Lake Success for its fifth session, 
tentatively scheduled to last four weeks. A twenty- 
nine item Provisional Agenda has been circulated 
to governments. It was prepared by the Secretariat, 
working in consultation with the Council Presi- 
dent, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar of India. 


1. Adoption of Agenda. The Agenda will be 
considered first by a small Agenda Committee con- 
sisting of the President, the two Vice-Presidents 
(Dr. Jan Papdnek of Czechoslovakia and Dr. 
Alberto Arca Parré of Peru) and two other Coun- 
cil members chosen by the Council (at present the 
representatives of Norway and Canada). This 
Committee, which was established by the Council 
at the last session, will meet on July 17, two days 
ahead of the Council’s opening meeting. It will 
suggest to the Council whether items should be in- 
cluded or deferred and also recommend the order 
in which the items should be considered. 

It is, of course, for the Council itself to make the 
final decisions on what items it will take up and in 
which order. 


2. Report of the second session of the Economic 
and Employment Commission. This Commission 
met for its second session at Lake Success June 2-17, 
under the acting chairmanship of. its First Vice- 
Chairman, Alexander P. Morozov of the U.S.S.R. 
The Council at its last session (February 28—March 
29) had requested this body to make recommenda- 
tions on international action to promote economic 
development and stability. The Commission’s re- 
port records discussion on this point, and the de- 
cision to defer recommendations until its two 
seven-member Sub-Commissions, on Economic De- 
velopment, and on Employment and Economic Sta- 
bility, have reported. Two draft resolutions on 
short-term measures against immediate obstacles to 
stability (mostly due to the remaining dislocation 
caused by the war) are included in the report. The 
Soviet representative reserved his right to re-intro- 
duce in the Council a proposal, previously rejected, 
to outlaw international loans for military purposes. 
Finally, the Commission completed its own organ- 
ization by electing the members of its two Sub- 
Commissions. 


3. Report of the first and second sessions of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. Both ECE and 
ECAFE (Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East) were requested by the Council (which 
created these two regional Commissions at its last 
session) to report to each session on their progress. 
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ECE’s first session was held in Geneva May 2-15, 
and the second convened on July 5. The Commis- 
sion will consider an interim report to the Coun- 
cil—possibly a joint report for both sessions. 

Decisions taken at the first session include trans- 
fer of the essential functions of the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe 45 days after 
termination of the ECE’s second session, of the 
European Central Inland Transport Organization 
on September 27, 1947, and of the European Coal 
Organization on January 1, 1948. The second ses- 
sion will consider concrete proposals for the trans- 
fer, made by Gunnar Myrdal, ECE’s Executive 
Secretary. 


4. Report of the first session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. This Com- 
mission held its first session in Shanghai from June 
16 to 25. It decided to entrust the Secretariat with 
the tasks of completing studies on the short-term 
reconstruction needs of Asiatic countries and of 
planning for the training of technical and admin- 
istrative personnel for the use of countries need- 
ing them. 

A Committee of the Whole Commission will 
meet at Lake Success on July 10, and will make 
recommendations directly to the Council on 
changes in the Commission’s terms of reference. 
The second session of the Commission itself will 
take place next November. 


5. Report of the first session of the Fiscal Com- 
mission. The Commission proposes in the report of 
its first session (May 19-29) that a fiscal informa- 
tion service, which would collect and publish in- 
formation on international tax matters, should be 
established in the Secretariat. This is the chief 
feature of a program to promote international co- 
operation on fiscal matters. The Commission also 
recommends that the Secretariat be equipped to 
give, on request, technical advice on fiscal matters 
to organs of the United Nations, to specialized 
agencies, and Member countries. —The Commission 
makes several proposals on measures to solve inter- 
national tax problems, recommending in particular 
the exchange of information between governments, 
to clear the way for inter-governmental agreements 
on taxation. 


6. Report of the Secretary-General on reconstruc- 
tion of Ethiopia and other devastated areas not in- 
cluded in the Report of the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas. Whc:. the Council created its 
regional Economic Co:nmissions for Evrope, and 
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for Asia and the Far East, it requested the 
Secretariat to report to the next session on 
reconstruction needs in countries not covered 
in the report of the ‘Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas. (The preliminary surveys made 
by this body, which is no longer in existence, 
were the basis for the recommendations which re- 
sulted in the establishment of ECE and ECAFE.) 

All Member countries were informed that the 
Secretariat was ready to undertake field missions 
for this purpose. Thus far, only the United King- 
dom has replied, stating that it would be glad 
to receive field missions in the former Italian 
colonies in North Africa, namely, Cyrenaica, 
Eritrea, and Tripoli. This reply was received 
only on June 19. Preparations are under way for 
a field survey in these areas, but no definite ar- 
rangements have yet been made. In these circum- 
stances, no report will be submitted at this session. 

7. Report of the Secretary-General on relief needs 
after termination of UNRRA. The General Assem- 
bly directed the Secretary-General to report to the 
Council at each session on the extent to which re- 
lief needs, residual after the termination of 
UNRRA, are being met. A Special Technical Com- 
mittee reported that the financial assistance needed 
to supplement the means available to six coun- 
tries in Europe to meet their minimum import re- 
quirements in 1947 amounted to $583,000,000. The 
Secretary-General informed the Member states of 
this estimate. He also provided the facilities for in- 
formal consultation between the nations so that 
they might co-ordinate their planning, and asked 
them what their plans were to assist in meeting 
this deficit. 

As of July 7, fourteen states had replied to the 
Secretary-General’s inquiry. Since the Special Tech- 
nical Committee’s original estimates were issued 
last February, FAO has reported an increasingly 
severe shortage of several foodstuffs. 

8. Progress report on financial needs of devastated 
countries. At its last session, the Council had before 
it estimates prepared by the Secretariat on long- 
and short-term requirements for financing recon- 
struction in Europe. The Council requested the 
Secretariat to expand this report to include the re- 
quirements of all devastated areas of the United 
Nations and to indicate their immediate needs and 
resources, especially as to freely convertible foreign 
currencies. 

The Secretariat has decided that the information 
it has collected so far is not enough for such a re- 
port. It proposes therefore that the Council author- 
ize distribution of the report, when completed, di- 
rectly to Member states. If, on the other hand, the 
report is completed by the end of July, it may be 
submitted to the Council at this session. 
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g. Report of the meeting of experts to prepare 
for a world conference on passports and frontier 
formalities. At its second session in June, 1946, the 
Council decided that the Secretary-General should 
convene a meeting of experts to prepare for a 
world conference on passports and frontier for- 
malities. This meeting took place in Geneva, April 
14-26, and in its report to the Council it makes 
recommendations on passports, visas and other doc- 
uments, and on frontier formalities. The experts 
also recommended a further meeting to review the 
comments of governments on the recommendations 
in this report. 

10. Expert Assistance to Member Governments. 
To provide Member governments, at their request, 
with expert assistance on matters within its com- 
petence, is one of the duties of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

What procedures should be adopted in giving 
this service? On what terms should such assistance 
be given? At its last session the Council instructed 
the Secretary-General in co-operation with a Co- 
ordination Committee to study these- matters. A 
report on this subject will be submitted to the 
present session. 


11. Draft Convention on the Crime of Genocide. 
At the request of the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its last session in- 
structed the Secretary-General to prepare a draft 
Convention on the Crime of Genocide. The Com- 
mittee on the Development and Codification of 
International Law, with which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was instructed to consult, did not make a 
recommendation on the matter, since its members 
were without instructions from their governments. 
The draft Convention has been circulated to gov- 
ernments, and will be considered at this session, 
together with the comments received. 


12. Report of the first session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of the Press. 
The greater part of this report consists of a draft 
agenda for the proposed Conference on Freedom 
of Information, which the Sub-Commission rec- 
ommends be held in Europe in March or April, 
1948, rather than this year, as the General Assembly 
had originally directed in its resolution on the Con- 
ference. In addition, the Sub-Commission recom- 
mends methods by which documentation for this 
Conference should be assembled. 

This report would normally have been submitted 
to the Commission on Human rights prior to being 
considered by the Council. Such a procedure would 
have meant that the Council would not have re- 
ceived the report before the General Assembly 
meets. It therefore would have been unable to re- 
quest the Assembly to amend its original instruction 
on the date of the Conference. 
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| 13. Chapter V of the Report of the first session 
of the Commission on Human Rights concerning 
communications. (See comment below.) 


14. Chapter III of the Report of the first session 
of the Commission on the Status of Women con- 
cerning communications. Numerous communica- 
tions have been received by the Secretariat from 
individuals and organizations on matters relating to 
human rights and the status of women. The ques- 
tion of how these communications are to be 
handled was postponed at the last session to the 
present meetings. Both the Human Rights Com- 
mission and the Commission on the Status of 
Women have made recommendations to the Council 
on this subject. 


15. Interim Report of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. The Executive Board 
of the Fund is required by the Council to submit 
an annual report, as well as interim reports to 
each session in 1947 and 1948. The report to be 
submitted at this session gives striking evidence 
of the critical needs of children in seven European 
countries, based upon on-the-spot surveys by tech- 
nical experts. There is a reasonable assurance that 
some $20,000,000 will be made available by govern- 
ments within the next few weeks, and an expecta- 
tion of additional governmental contributions later 
this year. Therefore, the Executive Board has 
developed plans for an initial six-months program 
of operations to provide free milk, fat and cocoa to 
3,250,000 children in Austria, Albania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Hungary, China, France, Greece, 
Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia. 


16. Progress Report of the Secretary-General on 
the One Day’s Pay Proposal. A proposal that a 
world-wide appeal for the voluntary contribution 
of one day’s pay, or its equivalent, for relief purposes 
to be made under United Nations auspices was 
approved in principle last December by the General 
Assembly. The Council at its last session approved 
the Secretariat’s recommendation that funds thus 
collected should be used to aid children in dev- 
astated areas. The United Nations Appeal for 
Children, as this scheme is now called, will be made 
next autumn. 


The Secretary-General’s Progress Report to this 
session of the Council records the consultations 
which have been proceeding to prepare for the 
appeal. 

17. Progress report of the Secretary-General on 
implementation of Resolution 58 of the General 
Assembly on the advisory social welfare functions 
of UNRRA transferred to the United Nations. 
Resolution 58 authorized the Secretary-General to 
provide for the continuance of the urgent and im- 
portant advisory social welfare functions of 
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UNRRA, and for this purpose to include in the 
budget of the United Nations for the current year, 
funds for social welfare experts, fellowships, physi- 
cal rehabilitation, and technical publications for 
the training of social workers. This progress report, 
which has been reviewed by the Temporary Social 
Welfare Committee, outlines the requests of gov- 
ernments (including some which were not aided 
by UNRRA) for advisory aid, and the plans of the 
Secretariat to meet these requests. 


18. Application of Hungary for membership to 
UNESCO. According to its agreement with the 
United Nations, UNESCO submits to the Council 
applications for membership of states which are 
not Members of the United Nations. At its last ses- 
sion, the Council approved the Austrian application 
for membership in UNESCO, but Hungary’s appli- 
cation was received too late for inclusion on the 
Agenda. 


19. World Calendar. On the Agenda of the Coun- 
cil’s last session was a proposal sponsored by the 
Peruvian representative for a new calendar, to be 
adopted on January 1, 1950. This scheme divides 
the year into equal quarters, and provides a per- 
petually stable pattern of quarter years, months, 
weeks, days and holidays. The Council postponed 
consideration of this item to the present session. 


20. Report of the Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies. The Council will be in- 
formed of the coming into force of the agreement 
with the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Spain having been expelled from that organiza- 
tion, which was the condition laid down by the 
General Assembly for ratification of the agreement) . 
In addition, the report will record the successful 
completion of negotiations with the Universal Pos- 
tal Union (see page 108). This agreement will re- 
quire the approval first of the Council and then of 
the General Assembly. 


The question of entering into relationship with 
the United Nations is on the agenda of the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union’s Conference, 
now meeting in Atlantic City. Negotiations with 
the Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization are scheduled to begin on August 4. 


21. Report of the Council NGO Committee. 
The “Council NGO Committee” (Committee on 
Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations) is scheduled to meet July 18 
and report early in the session. 

One hundred and sixty application for consult- 
ative status from international organizations, and 
61 from national organizations, were on file with 
the Secretariat as of July g. Several organizations 
have asked that the Council reconsider previous 
decisons with regard to them. Forty-two organi- 
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zations have already been granted consultative 
status. The NGO Committee consists of the Pre- 
sident of the Council, and representatives of China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 


22. Arrangements for co-operation with Trustee- 
ship Council on matters of common concern: Re- 
port of Joint Committee of Trusteeship and Eco- 
nomic and Social Councils. As a result of a sugges- 
tion made by the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council at its first session nominated 
the 1epresentatives of France, Iraq, and the United 
States to sit with three members of the Economic 
and Social Council to discuss arrangements for co- 
operation between the two organs. The Economic 
and Social Council will name its representatives 
for this Committee early in this session. ‘The Com- 
mittee will meet in the course of the session. 

According to Article 91 of the Charter, the Trus- 
teeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the specialized agencies. 


23. Report on guarantee of world trade union 
rights. At its last session, the Council referred the 
subject of “Guarantees for the exercise and develop- 
ment of trade union rights,” which had been sub- 
mitted for its consideration by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, to the International Labor 
Organization and the Human Rights Commission 


for initial study. The International Labor Con- 
ference convened in Geneva on June 19, and it is 
expected that a report will be received in time to 
be considered at this session of the Council. The 
Human Rights Commission has not met since the 
Council’s last session. 


24. Report of the Preparatory Committee of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. The second session of the Preparatory 
Committee convened in Geneva on April 10, and 
is expected to continue into August. Multi-lateral 
tariff negotiations are being conducted simulta- 
neously with the redrafting of the Charter of the 
Proposed International Trade Organization. The 
revised draft Charter will be submitted to the 
United Nations Conference on ‘Trade and 
Employment, which is expected to take place next 
year. 

If practicable, a report of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee’s second session will be submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council. 


25. Report on the International Timber Confer- 
ence. Item requested by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. A represen- 
tative of the Secretary-General attended this re- 
gional conference, which was held under FAO’s 
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auspices last May in Czechoslovakia. The report 
outlines a comprehensive program to reduce, and, 
if possible, eliminate, the European timber short- 
age in 1948 and 1949. The recommendations were 
unanimously agreed upon by the twenty-six goy- 
ernments which participated in this Conference, 


26. Consideration of the following proposal of the 
International Co-operative Alliance: Creation by 
the United Nations of an Authority, responsible to 
the Economic and Social Council, for administra. 
tion of the oil resources of the world, to begin with 
the oil resources of the Middle East, by and with 
the consent of the states involved. The ICA, to- 
gether with other non-governmental organizations 
in category “A,” was granted the right at the Coun- 
cil’s last session to submit items for inclusion in 
the Provisional Agenda. This proposal was origi- 
nally made in the form of a resolution passed at 
the ICA’s sixteenth congress, which met in Zurich 
in October, 1946. 


27. Transfer to the United Nations of functions 
and powers previously exercised by the League of 
Nations under the international conventions for the 
suppression of the traffic in women and children of 
September 30, 1921, and October 11, 1933, and the 
international convention for the suppression of the 
circulation and of the traffic in obscene publications 
of September 12, 1923. In February, 1946, the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided to take steps to ensure the 
uninterrupted exercise of the functions and powers, 
of a technical and non-political character, vested in 
the League by virtue of international conventions. 
The League’s functions in the control of narcotic 
drugs were assumed by a protocol signed during the 
meetings last autumn of the General Assembly, and 
the same procedure is now being followed with the 
three Conventions mentioned above. 

The Secretary-General, acting on instructions 
from the Economic and Social Council, has pro- 
posed draft protocols amending these Conventions, 
where necessary. If approved, these drafts will be 
submitted to the General Assembly. The normal 
procedure would have been to submit the recom- 
mendations to the Social Commission. But since the 
Commission is not meeting until after this session 
of the Council, the Secretary-General has asked for 
comments from the Commission’s members, which 
he will forward to the Council, together with the 
draft protocols. 


28. Rules of Procedure of the Commissions of 
the Council. This item refers to suggestions by the 
Secretariat for unified rules of procedure for all 
the Commissions. 


29. 1948 Provisional Program. This program 
will be worked out by the Council in the course 
of the session. 
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Notes on the 
Economic and Social Council Chart 


“ 
I HE CHART on the following pages shows the 
present structure of the Economic and_ Social 


Council. 


Tue Councit. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil operates under the authority of the General 
Assembly. It consists of eighteen Members of the 
United Nations, elected by the General Assembly 
for a three-year term. Initially, six Members were 
elected for three years, six for two, and six for one, 
in order to start a rotation system. Retiring mem- 
bers are eligible for re-election. 

The three officers of the Council are elected, in 
their individual capacities, at the first session in 
each calendar year. The present officers are Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar (INpIA) who was re-elected 
President in February 1947; Dr. Jan Papanek 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA) First Vice-President; and Dr. 
Alberto Arca Parré (PERU) Second Vice-President. 

Under its rules of procedure, the Council meets 
at least three times a year, at the seat of the United 
Nations or elsewhere if it so decides. The Council 
has decided to hold a session shortly before the 
opening of each regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

All decisions of the Council are taken by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 


Commissions. The Council has established small 
expert bodies, called commissions, to advise it on 
the specific aspects of its work. Eleven have thus 
far been set up. Two of these, the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe, and for Asia and the Far East, 
are empowered to make recommendations directly 
to the governments of the regions in which they 
work. All of the commissions have now met at 
least once. 

The commissions vary in size from twelve to 
eighteen members. The Council elects states as 
members of the commissions; the states in turn 


nominate individuals, after consultation with the 
Secretary-General, in order to secure balanced rep- 
resentation in the various fields covered by each 
commisison. These nominations must be con- 
firmed by the Council. 

The two regional economic commissions are ex- 
ceptions to this procedure. ECE consists of all 
the states of Europe which are Members of the 
United Nations, and the United States. ECAFE’s 
initial membership consists of Australia, China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, the Philippine 
Republic, Siam, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 


SuB-Commissions. Each commission elects mem- 
bers of its sub-commissions in their individual 
capacities. 

The chart shows as a subsidiary to the Human 
Rights Commission the Drafting Committee on the 
Bill of Rights. This group has eight members, who 
were appointed by the Commission’s Chairman 
with the approval of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Also shown is the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which was established by the 
General Assembly in December 1946. The Fund is 
administered by an Executive Director, under poli- 
cies established by an Executive Board, in accord- 
ance with principles laid down by the Economic 
and Social Council and its Social Commission. 

The Executive Board of ICEF consists of 26 gov- 
ernments. All but one are Member states, appointed 
by the General Assembly. The Board itself recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social Council that 
a 26th state, Switzerland, be admitted to member- 
ship. The Executive Director of the Fund was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the Executive Board. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. The Council has the re- 
sponsibility of bringing into relationship with the 


Members of the Economic and Social Council 


Term expires in 1948: 


CANADA 
CHILE 
CHINA 
FRANCE 


CuBA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

INDIA 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


UNITED KINGDOM PERU 
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Term expires in 1949: 


‘THE NETHERLANDS 


Term expires in 1950: 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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United Nations the various inter-governmental 
agencies concerned with economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related subjects. It is the 
organ of the United Nations which is responsible 
for co-ordinating the work of these specialized 
agencies. The Committee on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies negotiates agreements by 











tion. This Committee also actually consults with 
organizations having consultative status. There are 
three categories of consultative status: “A”, “B” 
and “C,” 

Those organizations having category “A” status 
are considered to have a basic interest in most of 
the Council’s activities, and are closely linked to 





which these agencies are brought into relationship 
with the United Nations. When these agreements 
are passed by the Council they are submitted to the 
General Assembly for approval. They go into effect 
when they are approved by both the General As- 
sembly and the governing bodies of the agencies. 





the economic and social life of their regions. 
They have the right to circulate statements to the 
Council members; to consult on a basis of full 
participation with the Council NGO Committee, 
at the Council’s invitation, and with commissions 
and sub-commissions; and to submit items for the 
provisional agenda. 









A standing Co-ordination Committee, consisting 
of the Secretary-General and the corresponding of- 
ficers of the specialized agencies brought into re- 
lationship with the United Nations, functions to 
ensure the fullest and most effective implementa- 
tion of these agreements. 





Organizations having category “B” status have 
a special competence, but are concerned specifically 
with only a few of the Council’s activities. They 
may submit statements, a list of which is circulated 
to Council members. Any statement may then be 
circulated in full at the request of a Council mem- 
ber. Also, arrangements may be made for consulta- 
tion with commissions, etc., which are linked with 
the organization’s field of interest. 










Non-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. The Coun- 
cil makes its own arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. Sub- 
ject to the Council’s approval, the Committee on 
Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (Council NGO Committee) 
reviews the applications for status, and determines 
the categories of organizations eligible for consulta- 
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Category “C” organizations are those which are 
primarily concerned with the development of pub- 
lic opinion and the dissemination of information. 
These organizations have the same privileges as 
those in Category “B.” 












Role of the United Nations Secretariat 


“We in the Secretariat, in the specialized agencies, in the com- 
missions, and in the other bodies which were created in order 
to carry out the objectives of the United Nations Charter work 
without regard to the origin and background of our colleagues. 
We are international public officials who, without losing sight of 
our love for our own land, have solemnly pledged ourselves to 
fulfil our duties with only the interests of the United Nations 
in mind. We do not seek nor do we receive instructions from any 
Government or from any other authority external to the 
organization. 

“But we cannot render to the peoples the service we want to, 
if the peoples do not themselves show active interest in promoting 
harmony and international good-neighborliness. We cannot reach 
the objectives of our labors nor can we transform our hopes to 
reality without your aid. It is necessary that each individual 
participate in the work of orientating the national policy of his 
Government toward putting into practice the postulates of frater- 
nity, of social and economic improvements, and of international 
co-operation—all of which are pillars upon which the entire 
structure of the United Nations is built.”—The Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Public Information, Benjamin Cohen, in a 
Charter Day broadcast to Latin America. 
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Palestine Committee Begins Taking Evidence 


Jewish Agency States its Case 


Havinc completed its official tour of Palestine, 
the Special Committee began, on July 4, its hear- 
ings in Jerusalem. In the first day’s hearings, testi- 
mony was given by David Ben-Gurion, chairman 
of the Executive of the Jewish Agency, after which 
statements were heard from Rabbi Jehudah Leib 
Fishman, representative of the religious wing of 
the Zionist movement, and David Horowitz, eco- 
nomic expert of the Jewish Agency. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion said that the case before the 
committee involved, firstly, the relations between 
Jews and Gentiles; secondly, the relation between 
a Jewish national home and the Mandatory Power; 
and, thirdly, the relations between Jews and Arabs. 

Dealing first with the relations between Jews 
and Gentiles, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that, although 
the Jews had twice been driven out of their coun- 
try, they had always remained attached to their 
historic homeland. An unbroken tie between the 
Jewish people and Palestine persisted, he said, be- 
cause Palestine had remained largely desolate waste- 
land while possessing at the same time great poten- 
tialities. This tie persisted also because of the home- 
lessness and minority position of the Jews and their 
insecurity in their historic dispersion. No individ- 
ual Jew could be really free, secure, and equal any- 
where in the world so long as the Jewish people, 
as a people, were not rooted in their own country 
as an equal, independent nation. 

On the relations between the Jewish national 
home and the Mandatory Power, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
declared that Palestine was not a part of the British 
Empire, but that Britain was in Palestine to give 
effect to internationally guaranteed pledges which 
were given to the Jewish people in the Balfour 
Declaration. It was, he said, to the everlasting 
credit of the British that they were the first in 
modern times to undertake the restoration of 
Palestine to the Jewish people. 


Previous efforts 

Mr. Ben-Gurion then described previous at- 
tempts to restore the Jewish people to Palestine 
and reviewed the background to the Balfour Decla- 
ration as well as the history of the Mandate. He 
quoted statements by Herbert Morrison, Clement 
Attlee, the British Labour Party at its annual con- 
ference in 1939, Winston Churchill, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Philip Noel-Baker, all con- 
demning the British White Paper of 1939. (The 
1939 White Paper provided for the eventual estab- 
lishment within ten years of an independent Pales- 
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tine state. Jewish immigration was to be limited to 
75,000 over a period of five years, after which 
there would be no further immigration without 
Arab consent. Jewish purchase of land would be 
prohibited in certain districts and restricted in 
others.) 

Although the Nurenberg laws had been abol- 
ished everywhere in Europe, he declared that 
Palestine was now the only place where racial dis- 
crimination still exists in the law. Even the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Anglo-American 
Committee to admit a hundred thousand Jews 
within a year had not been implemented. 

The memorandum recently published by the 
Palestine Government, he said, told why the ad- 
ministration disliked the Mandate rather than how 
it had implemented its provisions. A full and de- 
tailed analysis of the memorandum would be pre- 
sented to the United Nations in due course, but at 
the Committee’s hearings he would limit himself 
to the complaint that the Mandatory Power had 
done almost nothing for a Jewish national home 
and very little for the country as a whole. 

On the subject of the relations between Jews and 
Arabs, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that the question was 
not so much one of legal, constitutional arrange- 
ments, but rather the more fundamental question 
of the desired future structure of the country, the 
size and composition of its population, and the 
nature and development of its resources. 


The Possibilities 

There were, he said, two possible lines of action: 
maintenance of the status quo in terms of the anti- 
Zionist White Paper of 1939, or implementation of 
the Zionist plan, which would realize the maxi- 
mum development of potentialities. 

The Zionist plan, he said, which was favored by 
the statesmen after the First World War, was part 
of a larger arrangement which gave the Arabs 
their national freedom after centuries of Turkish 
oppression. The reason why an Arab minority 
could be left in a Jewish Palestinian state and not 
a Jewish minority in an Arab state was that the 
Palestinian Arabs were only three per cent of 
all those Arabs who gained political independence 
after the last war and occupied less than one per 
cent of the territory occupied by all Arab states. 
Furthermore, they would remain surrounded by 
Arab states and in safe, national association with 
them. A Jewish minority in an Arab state, on the 
other hand, would mean the final extinction of 
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Jewish spokesmen appear before the Special Committee as it sits in the Jerusalem Y.M.C.A.—at the table, left to right: 

David Horowitz, economic expert of the Jewish Agency; Moshe Shertok, head of the Jewish Agency in Washington. Mem- 

bers of the Committee at the table: Sir Abdur Rahman, of India; Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados, of Guatemala; Karel 

Lisicky. of Czechoslovakia; Justice I. C. Rand, of Canada; John D. L. Hood, of Australia; Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant 

Secretary-General; Chief Justice Sandstrom, the Committee’s Chairman; and Dr. A. G. Robles, Principal Secretary of the 
Committee. 


the hope of the entire Jewish people for national 
equality and independence. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ben-Gurion declared that 
he was opposed to the Mandate because it had 
failed. He was opposed to a United Nations trustee- 
ship because intensive development and large-scale 
immigration required dynamic administration such 
as was hardly possible when directives had to be 
taken from different governments. He was opposed 
to a bi-national state because parity of govern- 
ment could lead only to deadlock. The only solu- 
tion, he declared, was a Jewish state. 

Rabbi Fishman recalled the bond between the 
Jewish people and Palestine throughout the ages, 
and stated that many religious precepts of Judaism 
could be properly fulfilled only in Palestine. That, 
he declared, did not entail the setting up of a 
theocratic state in the sense in which the term was 
generally used. But the Jews for whom he was speak- 
ing did not wish to adapt themselves to an alien 
way of life. 

David Horowitz, economic expert of the Jewish 
Agency, said, firstly, that Palestine could cope 
with large scale Jewish immigration, and, secondly, 
that the absorption of Jews had had, and would 
have favorable economic effects on the Arabs. He 
pointed out that Trans-Jordan and Iraq, both of 
which had larger areas with less dense populations 
than Palestine, had lower standards of living. 

Dealing with the question of immigration, Mr. 
Horowitz said that the Arabs were emigrating 
from Trans-Jordan to Palestine, and, within Pales- 
tine itself, Arabs were moving toward the coast, 
where there were larger concentrations of Jewish 
people. These coastal areas were being developed 
by the Jews. 

Elaborating the point that the absorption of 
the Jews was having a favorable economic effect 
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on the Arabs, Mr. Horowitz cited figures showing 
in the last ten years an increase in the Arab expec- 
tation of life, a decline in infant mortality, and a 
rise in real wages. This compared favorably with 
more or less static comparable figures in Egypt and 
Iraq. It was not due to mere coincidence, he con- 
tinued, but resulted from the stimulating effects 
of Jewish colonization, because it was impossible 
to invest 150 million pounds sterling in a small 
country without part of the benefit accruing to 
the whole population. 


Economic:Aspects of the Case 


At the second day’s hearing on July 6, the view- 
point of the Jewish Agency on the economic as- 
pects of the Agency’s case was submitted by Fritz 
Bernstein, of the Trade and Industries Department 
of the Jewish Agency, and by Eliezer Kaplan, 
‘Treasurer of the Jewish Agency. 

Mr. Bernstein, before elaborating on some of 
the main problems besetting Jewish colonization, 
made the following points: 

1. That the determining element in the history 
of the British Mandate had been the vast discrep- 
any between the ascertainable purposes of British 
Palestinian policy and those of the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine. The Jewish community ac- 
cepted as the valid objectives of public policy only 
those purposes laid down by the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the Mandate, whereas the Mandatory 
Power often set its own national and imperial 
objectives as primary objectives. 

2. That inquiries into the economic possibili- 
ties of Palestine seemed at first to be genuinely 
concerned with the gravely doubted ability of the 
Jews to build a National Home; but, in course of 
time, such inquiries, as far as they were official, 
came to be increasingly governed by the political 
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objective of proving that the absorptive capacity 
of the country could not be considerably increased 
and, therefore, that Jewish immigration ought to 
be severely limited. 

g. That Jewish colonization, which had been 
given no political support by the Palestine admin- 
istration, had to acquire a political basis which 
had been lost or never really existed. From the 
outset, there was introduced an element of mutual 
suspicion into the relations between the Jews and 
the administration. It made Jewish enterprise ob- 
serve toward the Arab population a measure of 
exclusiveness which would not have been necessary 
to such an extent if political conditions had not 
been so adverse. 

Passing to the main subject of Jewish industrial- 
ization in Palestine, Mr. Bernstein said that, for 
the first two decades of British occupation, the 
Jewish Agency, for ideological and practical rea- 
sons, concentrated mainly on agriculture, and left 
urban and industrial development on the whole 
to private initiative. With the war, the Jews, 
owing to the experience gained in Europe, were 
able to develop essential industries. 

Dealing with the postwar period, Mr. Bernstein 
stated that the customs tariff of Palestine was built 
on purely fiscal lines. He complained that import 
licenses, which formed a very important part of 
government economic policy, had been granted 
with special liberality for industrial consumer 


Dr. N.S. Blom (fourth from 
left), representative of the 
Netherlands on the Special 
Committee, who was for- 
merly Director of Justice 
in the Netherlands East 
Indies, leaves the Jerusalem 
Y.M.C.A. Building, fol- 
lowed by Justice Rand, 
Canada, after a meeting. 
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goods which were also produced in Palestine, while 
no concern was displayed about providing for im- 
ports of raw materials and machinery. 

The high cost of labor which stood in the way 
of Palestine industry was partly due to the labor 
market having been virtually closed by the restric- 
tive immigration policy of the British Government. 
To an even greater extent, it was due to the high 
cost of living which, he contended, was chiefly due 
to the fact that Palestine was obliged to buy some 
of its essential foodstuffs and fodder from high- 
priced areas of the Middle East. 

Citing the case of oil, which, he stated, was avail- 
able in the Middle East in practically unlimited 
quantities and was vital for fuel-less Palestine, Mr. 
Bernstein said this commodity was obtainable only 
at a price more than cost plus a normal profit. 

Turning to the present Arab boycott of Jewish 
industrial production, Mr. Bernstein said that this 
had done a singularly bad service to the Arab 
cause, not so much because the Arab consumers 
were being deprived of some goods, but because 
the real Arab interest lay in the establishment of 
an industria? centre in the Middle East. Such a 
centre he said, must have a beneficial influence on 
the general economic development of the Middle 
East. 

On the subject of finance, Mr. Bernstein said 
that Palestine earned, from 1940 to 1946 inclusive, 
165 million dollars, of which 98 million were gift 








dollars provided by American Jewry and almost 
67 million were derived from exports to the United 
States. This total, he contended, all went in the 
first instance to the United Kingdom. The neigh- 
boring countries got dollar allocations from Britain 
far in excess of their own earnings, so that Jewish 
dollar earnings were in fact transmitted to Arab 
countries boycotting Jewish produce. The Jewish 
Agency had been allowed to use gift dollars under 
restrictions and about two thirds of the gift dol- 
lars had gone to the British pool. The Palestine 
Jews, he added, contributed at least 70 per cent of 
the Government budget, of which only a very small 
part was returned for Jewish services, while the 
balance, as far as it was not needed for direct ad- 
ministrative expenses, went to the Arab section. 


Jewish Agriculture 

Eliezer Kaplan, Treasurer of the Jewish Agency, 
who followed Mr. Bernstein, spoke on Jewish 
agriculture. Mr. Kaplan made four main points: 

(1) That the supplies in Palestine of basic natu- 
ral resources of land and water are not limiting 
factors in the absorption of great numbers of 
people. 

(2) That the agricultural population can easily 
be doubled and trebled. 

(3) That the things needed to make possible a 
great agricultural expansion are a large-scale immi- 
gration and a broad development policy, designed 
and executed with vision, courage, and a pressing 
sense of the need on the part of responsible au- 
thorities. 

(4) That the progress of modern agriculture 
depends upon the expansion of urban markets and 
that the Jews consequently envisage further agri- 
cultural development in Palestine as part of the 
country’s general all-round progress. 

Mr. Kaplan contended that Palestine contains 
sufficient land to feed twice or three times its pres- 
ent population. Modern Palestine, he said, con- 
tains six and a half million acres of which one 
third are uninhabited and largely unexplored, 
while, of the remaining area, slightly more than 
half is cultivated. The rest is uncultivated and has 
been given up by the Government as uncultivable. 

The Jews had shown by experience and reason- 
able analogy that the area of cultivable land can 
be increased to a large extent so as to provide a 
livelihood to tens of thousands of families. Of a 
quarter of a million acres acquired by the Jews 
during the last 25 years, more than half was 


originally thought to be uncultivable and un- 
healthy. 

Of even greater importance than the size of the 
cultivated area, he said, was the question of better, 
more economic, and more intensive use of the 
land. He recalled the story of the reduction of the 
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land area in Jewish settlements from as much as 
75 acres of land per family to less than seven acres 
of irrigated land today. Forty years ago there was 
not a single modern well in Palestine, while the 
irrigated area totalled only 10,000 acres. Today it 
aggregated 100,000 acres. It was possible to increase 
the present irrigated area eight-fold. 

Mr. Kaplan described the irrigation scheme pre- 
pared by two American engineers, James B. Hays 
and J. L. Savage. Fifteen months ago, he said, the 
Jewish Agency proposed a round-table conference 
at which the American experts and irrigation off- 
cers of the Palestine Government might be brought 
together to clear their differences. Some members 
of the Anglo-American Committee had heard the 
explanations of the American experts, but the Gov- 
ernment representatives did not appear at the meet- 
ing. Both Palestinian and American experts were 
ready to appear before the Commission whenever 
desired, even in Europe if that were more con- 
venient, he declared. 

Mr. Kaplan quoted statistics on the occupational 
structure of the Jewish population of Palestine to 
show that the Jews had not infiltrated into the 
existing Arab economy, but had built a new entity 
based upon the pattern of the West. 

Dealing with the Jewish Agency’s ten-year plan 
for settling 100,000 Jews annually in Palestine, 
Mr. Kaplan estimated that the cost per immigrant 
would be £700. The funds, he said, could come 
from the savings of the Palestine Jewish economy, 
immigrants’ capital, the investments of Jews 
abroad, Zionist funds, sterling balances abroad, 
non-Jewish foreign investments, German  repara- 
tions, and International Bank loans. 


Ben-Gurion examined 


On July 7, David Ben-Gurion was questioned 
by members of the Committee. The tenor of his 
replies was that the Jewish Agency aims at the 
establishment of a Jewish state, to be built up in 
two successive stages. The first would be a develop- 
ment stage of a few years’ duration, marked by 
large scale immigration and intensive development 
under the supervision of the United Nations, in 
order to build up an indispensable Jewish major- 
ity. The second would be a legal stage, when a 
completely democratic Jewish state, without special 
privileges for Jews, would come into being. 

Questioned on the Jewish Agency’s views on par- 
tition, Mr. Ben-Gurion reiterated his earlier state- 
ment that, when last year the so-called Morrison 
plan was discussed, “the Jewish Agency Executive 
decided that it could not accept that plan as a 
basis for discussion but it was ready to consider an 
offer for a viable Jewish State in an adequate 
area of Palestine.” (Following a conference of 
American and British e perts in London in June 
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and July 1946 to examine the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Anglo-American 
Committee set up in 1945, the British Government 
put forward the Provincial Autonomy Plan for 
Palestine, which was also known as the Morrison 
Plan. This provided for the division of Palestine 
into Arab and Jewish provinces under a trustee- 
ship agreement. There would also be two districts 
under British administration. 

He said that, if the United Nations declared the 


Jewish claim to statehood to be right, and ap- 
proved Jewish plans for immigration and develop- 
ment, the enforcement of these by the United Na- 
tions in case of Arab resistance would be justified. 
But, he added, if the United Nations endorsed these 
claims and plans, Arab opposition would weaken 
and the way would be paved for Jewish-Arab co- 
operation. 

The Committee will continue hearing evidence 
for some days. 





More Frontier Incidents Before Balkan Group 
U.S.S.R. Objects to Yugoslav Frontier Investigation 


Ar the July 4 meeting of the Balkan Commis- 
sion’s Subsidiary Group, held in Salonika, the So- 
viet representative opposed any further investiga- 
tion of the alleged Kouka-Belles incidents on the 
Greek-Yugoslav frontier. 

Speaking during a meeting at Salonika at which 
the Group was examining Greek witnesses, Gregory 
Py Kasparov (U.S.S.R.) maintained that the Sub- 
sidiary Group had been given a “clear affirmation” 


-by the Yugoslav Government that no such inci- 


dents had ever taken place and that, in the face of 
such a statement, further investigation was out- 
side the competence of the Group. Therefore, he 
stated, the Soviet delegation would not participate 
further in any such investigation. 


Soviet Objection 


Mr. Kasparov continued further that a communi- 
cation regarding the problem had already been 
sent to the main Commission, and that the Sub- 
sidiary Group must await the Commission’s answer. 

Any further investigation would now be uni- 
lateral since the Group would be unable to verify 
the statements made by the Greek Government. For 
these reasons, then, the Soviet delegation consid- 
ered it inadvisable to carry on with the present 
investigation until an answer had been received 
from the main Commission. Mr. Kasparov also 
maintained that the Subsidiary Group should not 
proceed with its examination of witnesses on the 
question of alleged incidents at Kouka and Belles. 

The Group did examine two witnesses, however, 
and after the hearing had been completed, the 
U.S.S.R. representative made a further statement. 
He pointed out that the Yugoslav Government 
had clearly stated that “at the time and in the 
area mentioned no incidents occurred” and that 
therefore there was no reason to investigate ‘‘on 
the basis of unfounded allegations having the pur- 
pose of disguising the Greek Government’s own 
guilt.” 

In view of this, Mr. Kasparov stated, further 
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investigation was beyond the competence of the 
Group, especially since it had received definite in- 
structions from the main Commission “to ensure 
and promote fuller co-operation between the Sub- 
sidiary Group and the four Governments con- 
cerned.” The decision of the majority of the Group 
to proceed to a unilateral investigation did not 
create conditions for such co-operation. 

Furthermore, the decision to make an on-the- 
spot investigation in the region of Mount Belles 
would give sanction to the Greek authorities to 
conduct military operations in a region which, ac- 
cording to the statement of their representative, 
was now occupied by partisans. Such a decision 
had nothing in common with the principles of the 
United Nations, nor with the task of the Subsidiary 
Group. For these reasons, concluded Mr. Kasparov, 
the Soviet delegation could not take further part 
in the investigation of the alleged Kouka-Belles 
incidents. 

Disagreeing with these views, the United King- 
dom representative, Christopher N. Halkins, said 
that the Group was an impartial organ of the 
United Nations, and its members wanted to get 
information and to form opinions through impar- 
tial investigation and not by means of a statement 
from any one of the Governments concerned. 

The Greek liaison representative, Nikolas Kam- 
boulouris, informed the Subsidiary Group that ar- 
rangements were being made by his Government 
for the Group to go to the spots where the Kouka 
and Belles incidents had allegedly taken place. He 
added that when the Commission had conducted 
its investigation in Greece, the Yugoslav, Bulgarian, 
and Albanian Governments had made proposals to 
visit various regions which had to be cleared be- 
fore any trip could be made. At that time, Mr. 
Kamboulouris pointed out, no delegations had ob- 
jected to the carrying out of clearing operations 
by the Greek Government. 

Among the witnesses presented by the Greek 
Government on the alleged Kouka-Belles frontier 
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incidents was Spyro Vatsos. He told the Subsidiary 
Group that he had been forced to join the guer- 
rillas on March 26, and five days later had crossed 
with some 450 other guerrillas into Yugoslav ter- 
ritory to escape capture by the Greek Army at 
Belles. The guerrillas had walked some five kilo- 
metres to a ravine, where they had stayed for four 
days, guarded by Yugoslav soldiers, who had taken 
away their arms and had brought them bread and 
lard. Doctors had attended to about twenty 
wounded guerrillas, who had subsequently been 
taken on mules to Bulkes in the interior of Yugo- 
slavia. 

On returning to Greece, the band h». gone back 
to Belles, where it had remained until May 20. 
After having received new arms from Yugoslavia, 
it had gone to the Kilkis region. On May 29, Vatsos 
had surrendered to the Greek authorities. 

When questioned, Vatsos stated that he had 
spent March 31 helping to move guerrilla wounded 
and stores to a point near the frontier. Forty young 
men had been sent with the wounded to Bulkes, 
where guerrilla officers were trained. 

This testimony was corroborated generally by 
that of Neoklis Michailidis, another former guer- 
rilla, who had testified the day before and was 
further examined at the meeting of July 5. 

Michailidis stated that many young men went to 
Bulkes to be trained, and he had heard the chiefs 
of his own band say that they were expecting about 
500 men to arrive at Belles from Bulkes. 

When he and other guerrillas had returned from 
Yugoslavia to Belles, they had taken their arms 
with them. Continuous liaison existed between 
Yugoslavia and Belles. According to the witness, 
the reasons for the choice of this particular site 
were obvious: guerrillas were protected in the rear 
by the frontier, and it was easy to obtain ammuni- 
tion from Yugoslavia. 


Bulgaria Accepts Proposal 


Meanwhile the Group received a reply from the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister on the Angistron-Lipa 
and Kapnotopos incidents. On June 30, the Group 
had informed the Bulgarian Government that, it 
had been directed by the main Commission to com- 
plete its investigation of these incidents which had 
allegedly taken place on the Greek-Bulgarian fron- 
tier. Accordingly, it had asked the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment for the necessary facilities and suggested 
the appointment of a Bulgarian liaison represen- 
tative in Salonika. 

In a telegram dated July 4, the Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister, Kimon Gheorghieff, replied that his 
Government accepted the Group’s proposal and 
had appointed as its representative George An- 
dreytchine. This representative was empowered to 
take up and arrange with the Group “everything 
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Balkan Documents 


At its meeting of July 3, the Security Coun- 
cil’s Commission of Investigation concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents agreed unanimously 
to transmit to the Security Council for its in- 
formation the dc*«umentation which it had re- 
ceived from the subsidiary Group in the Bal- 
kans. 

The Commission at its closed meeting 
further decided that in the future all com- 
munications received from the Subsidiary 
Group would be transmitted as documents by 
the Commission’s Chairman to the President 
of the Security Council for the Council’s in- 
formation. 

The Balkan Commission was unanimously 
of the opinion that, as it was still functioning 
as such, it could meet not only when sum- 
moned to do so by the Security Council, but 
also at the request of any of the members of 
the Commission. 


in connection with the investigation of the two 
alleged incidents and all questions pertaining to 
them.”” The Foreign Minister asked the Subsidiary 
Group to intercede with the Greek authorities to 
facilitate Mr. Andreytchine’s journey through the 
Koula frontier post. 

At the meeting of the Subsidiary Group on 
July 5, the Greek liaison representative, Mr. Kam- 
boulouris, assured the Group that the facilities re- 
quested would be granted without delay. 


Greek-Albanian Frontier 


On July 2 the Group decided to investigate also 
the alleged Sarandaporos incident. 

According to the Greek Government, this inci- 
dent comprises. a series of events beginning on the 
night of May 19. A band of some 35 Greek guer- 
rillas, pressed by Greek army units, the Greek Gov- 
ernment said, crossed the frontier into Albania. 
They were then guided by an Albanian frontier 
patrol to a point near an Albanian frontier post. 
There, the allegation states, they contacted the 
garrison of the post at various times and received 
food and cigarettes from an Albanian soldier. The 
guerrillas allegedly returned to Greece on May 21. 

On July 5, the Group telegraphed the Albanian 
Government that it desired to investigate this inci- 
dent on both sides of the frontier. Accordingly, it 
requested the full co-operation of the Albanian 
Government “to assure both completeness and im- 
partiality of the investigation.” It further suggested 
that co-operation would be facilitated if the Al- 
banian Government sent a liaison representative 
to Salonika. 
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T axinc the view that there was not sufficient justi- 
fication for the creation of a new subordinate body, 
the Temporary Social Welfare Committee, which 
concluded its third session at Lake Success on July 
8, decided not to recommend the establishment of 
a Sub-Commission on Child Welfare. 


The Committee was set up by the Social Com- 
mission in February 1947 to consider whether it 
would be desirable to constitute a permanent Sub- 
Commission on Child Welfare, to develop criteria 
for use in reviewing requests from the various gov- 
ernments for advisory welfare services, and to make 
recommendations for a general long-term program 
of United Nations activities in the social field, in- 
cluding the question of staff training. 


The Committee met earlier in the year, in Febru- 
ary and April. Its third session was held from 
June 3 to July 8. 


No Useful Purpose 


Members of the Temporary Social Welfare Com- 
mittee took the view that a Sub-Commission on 
Child Welfare could not serve any useful purpose 
unless it were to arrogate to itself powers of co- 
ordination which properly lie within the compe- 
tence of the Economic and Social Council and its 
Social Commission. 


Moreover, it was pointed out that the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund is beginning 
operations and will provide in part for the needs 
of children in war-devastated countries. In addi- 
tion, certain specialized agencies are already active 
in the same field. 


As an alternative, the Committee considered a 
proposal submitted by the Rapporteur, Alice 
Brunn (DENMARK), and supported by the Chair- 
man, Katharine F. Lenroot (U.S.A.), that instead 
of a Sub-Commission on Child Welfare there should 
be created a social welfare committee as the best 
method of providing for child welfare and related 
problems. 


P. A. C. Alexander (UNITED KincGpom), in sub- 
mitting a second alternate proposal, said that, as 
the problem was only one of co-ordination of plans 
and activities, it was not necessary to set up a social 
welfare committee. He suggested that co-ordination 
and plagning could be achieved through (1) 
liaison between the Secretariat and the specialized 
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Co-ordinating Child Welfare Plans 


Social Welfare Committee Reports to Council 






agencies; (2) high-level representation at each 
others’ meetings by representatives of the agencies, 
the Social Commission, and the Economic and 
Social Council; and (3) the progressive develop- 
ment of budgetary and financial co-operation be- 
tween the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


By a majority of those voting it was decided not 
to recommend the establishment of a social wel- 
fare committee. The United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslav delegates voted against its establish- 
ment, and Denmark and U.S.A. in favor. Colombia 
and Greece abstained. 


Although no formal vote was taken on Mr. Alex- 
ander’s proposal, delegates emphasized the need for 
full co-operation and planning in the social welfare 
field. 


To avoid overlapping between the operations of 
specialized agencies, the Committee was of the 
opinion that a unified social welfare program 
should be initiated by the Social Commission. It 
was suggested that the Secretary-General ask the 
specialized agencies to furnish detailed information 
on their projects involving social welfare functions. 
This information could be submitted to the Social 
Commission at its next meeting in August. 


Progress Reports Reviewed 


In the course of its sessions, the Committee also 
reviewed the progress reports of the Secretariat on 
the administration of its advisory welfare services. 
It noted the interest shown by the governments as 
demonstrated by their requests for services. 


The Committee recommended that the interna- 
tional training program that may be undertaken 
in social welfare by the United Nations should in- 
clude (1) consultative service to governments on 
their request in establishing or restoring national 
training programs; (2) opportunities for study of 
social welfare administration abroad for adequately 
experienced persons, in agreement in each case with 
the governments concerned; and (3) provision of 
professional literature. 


Now that the Committee has fulfilled its direc- 
tive from the Social Commission, and made its rec- 
ommendations, it will not meet again unless spe- 
cifically convened for a definite purpose. 











P ccirsson—and not only production and utiliza- 
tion—of atomic weapons should be prohibited in 
an international atomic control convention. The 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Working Committee 
or Committee of the Whole agreed in principle on 
this important point at its first open meeting on 
July 7. 

It was further agreed in principle that all atomic 
weapons should be destroyed, and their nuclear 
fuel used for peaceful purposes. 

A sub-committee consisting of the representative 
of China as chairman and the representatives of 
Australia, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom 
was appointed to prepare a text embodying these 
principles. The text is to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee at its next meeting. 

At the outset the Committee decided that its 
meetings should be open to the press until further 
notice. 


Soviet Amendment 

The agreement was reached during consideration 
of the eighth proposed U.S.S.R. amendment to the 
General Findings and Recommendations contained 
in the First Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (sse the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. II, No 8). 

This Soviet amendment proposes that the inter- 
national treaty or convention should include 
provisions “for the destruction of stocks of manu- 
factured atomic weapons and of unfinished atomic 
weapons.” This wording, it was proposed by the 
U.S.S.R., should replace the original provision in 
the Commission’s report “for the disposal of any 
existing stocks of atomic weapons and for the 
proper use of nuclear fuel adaptable for use in 
weapons.” 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), in dealing with 
the amendment, declared that destruction of 
atomic weapons was absolutely necessary, and this 
measure should be carried out in connection with 
the conclusion of a convention for the establishment 
of international control of atomic energy. 

If agreement were reached in principle on the 
U.S.S.R. amendment, Mr. Gromyko said, then only 
the technical aspect of the task of destroying the 
atomic weapons remained to be settled. 

Sir George Thomson (UNiTED Kincpom) asked 
for the exact meaning of the phrase, “‘unfinished 
atomic weapons,” whether it did or did not include 
metallic plutonium or uranium-235. The produc- 
tion of these materials, he said, represented the 
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Saving Nuclear Fuel in Atomic Weapons 
Committee Agrees in Principle on Important Point 









greatest part of the work in creating an atomic 
bomb, and at the same time they were raw materials 
for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

This came under the technical aspect of the 
question, which could be discussed and solved with- 
out difficulty after it was agreed in principle that 
atomic bombs should be destroyed, Mr. Gromyko 
replied. 

Hsioh-Ren Wei (Cxuina) declared that nuclear 
fuel—plutonium, uranium-235, or uranium-233— 
was too valuable to be destroyed; rather it should 
be put to peaceful uses. 

The Canadian representative, General A.G.L. 
McNaughton, shared the anxiety of the represent- 
atives of China and the United Kingdom. It is vital, 
he said, that this material should be conserved for 
the early development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. He therefore asked Mr. Gromyko to give 
assurance that its destruction was not what his 
delegation contemplated. 

Further, he had understood that it was the 
consensus that the proposed international agency 
should have exclusive powers of disposal with 
regard to this nuclear fuel. Did Mr. Gromyko 
accept this view, or, if he did not, what measures 
of control over nuclear fuel did he propose? This 
was one of the most basic and fundamental matters 
which the Atomic Energy Commission must clear 
up, he declared. 

Mr. Gromyko replied that there was no connec- 
tion between destruction of atomic weapons and 
control of nuclear fuel. No matter what control 
was established, atomic weapons should be de- 
stroyed. The question of their destruction was one 
of the stages in the discussions leading to establish- 
ment of international control. 

Captain Alvaro Alberto (BRAziL) also argued 
that it was impossible to accept the destruction of 
atomic energy when science and present technology 
have the means to utilize it for peaceful purposes. 


Matter of Security 

In reply to Mr. Gromyko, Colonel W. R. Hodgson 
(AusTRALIA) declared that there was a very close 
and fundamental connection between the two 
questions, which rested on the principle of security. 
Assuming that all the atomic weapons are destroyed, 
including the fissionable material, agreement would 
have to be reached on the corresponding principle 
that there must be the right of ownership over the 
production, the distribution, and the stockpiles of 
nuclear fuel. There would be no sectirity, he 
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contended, simply in checking the existing stocks 
of atomic raw material, atomic materials, and 
unfinished products. 

Eleven of the twelve members of the Committee 
had agreed for the sake of humanity and beneficial 
interests that the fissionable material not now 
contained in weapons should be retained. He asked 
if the U.S.S.R. proposal contemplated the destruc- 
tion of the fissionable material in the existing 
atomic weapons as well as destruction of the 
weapons themselves. 

F. de Rose (FRANCE) also contended that “des- 
truction”” did not mean that humanity should lose 
the valuable elements. He thought that as soon as 
the convention concerning the prohibition of 
atomic weapons comes into force, the various gov- 
ernments which have bombs could proceed to 
dismantle them and then hand over to the control 
agency the nuclear fuel as well as the mechanism 
contained in the bombs. If it was necessary for the 
nuclear fuel to be put into a certain shape or 
condition before it could be incorporated in an 
atomic bomb, then it would be the duty of the 
international control agency immediately to change 
whatever shape or form the fuel happened to be 
in in order that it might be of benefit to humanity. 

After Fernand van Langenhove (BEeLciuMm), the 
Chairman, summed up the views expressed, Mr. 
Gromyko asked if the other representatives would 
agree that all atomic weapons should be destroyed, 
and that their nuclear fuel should be used only 
for peaceful purposes. If so, this might be discussed 
later, he thought. 


Weapons for Security Council? 

Faris el-Khouri (Syria) then raised the question 
of whether the Commission had intended that the 
production of atomic weapons should be prohibited 
only to individual nations, but not to the inter- 
national control agency or the United Nations in 
general. From the Commission’s report, he had 
come to that conclusion, he stated. 

He thought that perhaps there had been the 
intention to keep these weapons at the disposal of 
the Security Council with the idea that the Coun- 
cil would then have a weapon superior to any other 
which could be possessed by any nation. Thus the 
Council would have an easy means of suppressing 
aggression. 

Were the representatives now changing their 
minds, he asked. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Brazil, China, and Australia replied 
affirmatively in principle to Mr. Gromyko’s ques- 
tion, and the representatives of China, Australia, 
and Brazil added that it was not the thought of the 
Commission to permit an atomic weapon to be 
retained by the future organ of control. 
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Atomic Meetings 
Opened to the Press 






Tue proposal to open the meetings of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Working Com- 
mittee to the press was made originally by the 
representative of Australia, renewed by the rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R., and finally raised 
again on July 7 by the representative of the 
United States and approved unanimously by 
the Committee. 

“It seems to me,” said Frederick H. Osborn 
(Unitep States) on July 7, “that we are con- 
ducting a debate which is of great importance 
to the peoples of the world. The more clearly 
and the more accurately the people of the 
world are informed as to what goes on in this 
debate, the more likely we are to achieve a 
productive result. 

“I believe that we shouid guard ourselves 
against admitting the press to discussions which 
are still in their formative stages. However, I 
feel that is not the case with the meetings 
we are now holding of the Working Commit- 


” 


tee. 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) remarked 
that he would like to have open meetings not 
only in the Working Committee, but in other 
committees as well. At the next meeting of 
Committee 2, the possibility of having open 
meetings of that Committee should be con- 
sidered. 

The representative of Australia, Colonel W. 
R. Hodgson, also supported the proposal. His 
delegation had certain reservations regarding 
the question of opening meetings of Commit- 
tee 2 to the press. However, the Working Com- 
mittee’s meetings should be open until the 
Committee reaches a stage in which it might 
be opportune to reconsider the position. 







































Frederick H. Osborn (UNITED States) empha- 
sized that the Commission’s terms of reference 
clearly provide for the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons and of all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction. 

He, too, however, had wondered if the question 
with regard to whether any atomic weapons might 
be retained by the international agency was ever 
discussed; whether the representative of the 
U.S.S.R., in pressing so hard for his amendment, 
was attempting to get the Commission members to 
commit themselves indirectly, by discussing it on 
another basis, to a proposition which had never 
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been discussed and which might be worthy of very 
considerable discussion. 

To this Mr. de Rose replied that in the discus- 
sions last year, perhaps wrongly so, it’ was not 
considered that the international control agency 
should have possession of or the right to manu- 
facture atomic weapons. This was certainly a ques- 
tion for the Security Council to decide, not the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In reply to Mr. Osborn, Mr. Gromyko said that 





the idea that atomic weapons might be handed 
over to the Security Council was in direct contra- 
diction to the decision of the United Nations. This 
decision provided for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons without any reservation. It was too late 
to deviate from that decision, he declared. 

After further discussion, the Working Commit- 
tee agreed that a sub-committee should draft a text 
for the provision which had been agreed on in 
principle. 





UPU to be Related to United Nations 


Specialized Agency Agreement Negotiated in Paris 


By an agreement signed in Paris on July 4, 1947, 
the Universal Postal Union has completed action 
to be related to the United Nations. Approval of 
the agreement by the Economic and Social Council 
and then by the General Assembly will bring this, 
one of the oldest inter-governmental organizations, 
into relationship with the United Nations as a 
specialized agency. 

On May 28, the Twelfth Congress of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, which recently concluded its 
session in Paris, passed a resolution approving 
relationship with the United Nations. Discussions 
on the terms of the relationship subsequently began 
between a negotiating committee of the Congress 
and members of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Negotiations with Specialized 










Purpose: To alleviate the uncertainty, con- 
fusion and excessive cost of international postal 
communications by uniting its member coun- 
tries in a single postal territory for the recipro- 
cal exchange of mail. Every member of the 
Union binds itself to transmit the mails en- 
trusted to it by every other member by the 
best means of communications which it em- 
ploys for its own letters. 


Established: On October g, 1874, by the 
Postal Congress of Berne. It superseded the 
General Postal Union, which had been estab- 
lished in 1863. 

Membership: Ten years after its founda- 
tion, the Union included 86 postal administra- 
tions; by 1900 there were 113; by 1938 the 
membership included .all the countries of the 


What is the UPU? 


Universal Postal Union 





Agencies. The discussions resulted in a draft agree- 
ment which, after its text had been adjusted and 
approved by the Postal Congress, was initialed by 
M. J. LeMouel, President of the Congress, and by 
Dr. Jan Papanek, First Vice-President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

In formulating the agreement for making the 
Universal Postal Union a specialized agency, the 
negotiating committees were guided by several doc- 
uments. These included a draft agreement pre- 
pared by a Committee of Postal Experts of 39 Mem- 
ber states of the United Nations in December 
1946, a draft agreement developed by the First 
Committee of the UPU Congress in June 1947, 
and previous agreements between the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies, such as the agree- 






world, except for Latakia (then under 
French mandate) and the Laccadive and 
Maldive Islands in the Indian Ocean. 


Activities: Arranges for co-operation be- 
tween states in handling mail, parcel post, and 
money orders. The Union reviews the Interna- 
tional Postal Convention and its subordinate 
agreements, usually at intervals of five years, at 
Congresses to which every member is invited to 
send delegates. Its permanent Bureau collects, 
co-ordinates, publishes and circulates informa- 
tion of all kinds concerning the international 
postal service; gives opinions, on request, on 
questions in dispute; acts as a clearing house 
for the settlement of accounts relative to the 
international postal service. 


Headquarters: Berne, Switzerland. 
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Four in a series of commemorative postage stamps 
which were issued by the French Government to mark 
the Twelfth Universal Postal Congress at Paris. At 
right, from top to bottom: 3-franc, red-orange, showing 
a government building on the Ile de la Cite; 4.50-frane, 
gray, La Conciergerie, an historic structure on the 
Ile de la Cite; 10-franc, blue, Place de la Concorde. 
Above: a large 500-franc gray-green airmail stamp 
with a view of the Ile de la Cite, its bridges, with 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame in the distance. 


ment with ICAO, another specialized agency, 
operating in the general field of transportation and 
communications. 


Terms of Agreement 

The draft agreement contains articles on those 
questions ordinarily covered in agreements between 
the United Nations and specialized agencies. 

The two organizations agree to reciprocal rep- 
resentation, and representatives of each body are 
to participate, without vote, in the deliberations 
of the other organization. Items proposed by one 
body shall be included in the other’s agenda. 

The Postal Union agrees to submit to its Con- 
gresses or administrative conferences, or to its mem- 
bers, all formal recommendations made by the 
United Nations. It will also co-operate in all 
measures necessary to make the co-ordination of 
the activities of the specialized agencies and those 
of the United Nations fully effective. 

The two bodies agree to the fullest and prompt- 
est exchange of information and documents.. In 
this connection, the Postal Union will submit an 
annual report on its activities to the United Na- 
tions, and will comply to the fullest practicable 
extent with any request from the United Nations 
to furnish special reports, studies, or information. 
Written advice will also be furnished on requests 
submitted by the Trusteeship Council. 

Co-operation in statistical services is also pro- 
vided for. UPU recognizes the United Nations as 
the central agency for the collection, analysis, pub- 
lication, standardization, and improvement of sta- 
tistics serving the general purposes of international 
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organization. Likewise, the United Nations recog- 
nizes UPU as the appropriate agency for the col- 
lection of statistics within its special sphere. 

UPU agrees to transmit its annual budget to 
the United Nations, and the General Assembly 
can make recommendations on the budget to the 
UPU Congress. Provision is made for bearing in the 
most equitable manner any substantial extra ex- 
pense incurred by UPU as a result of requests by 
the United Nations for special reports, studies, or 
information. 

The agreement also provides for liaison arrange- 
ments between the two organizations. A concluding 
article stipulates that the agreement shall be sub- 
ject to revision by agreement between the two 
organizations, on six months’ notice given by 
either party. 
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Demolition Begins on Permanent Site 


Desourrios of the present structures on the 
United Nations permanent site was begun on Tues- 
day, July 8, when Byron Price, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Administrative and Financial Services, 
joined with Mayor William O’Dwyer and Manhat- 
tan Borough President Hugo Rogers to remove the 
first bricks from a boarded-up tenement building 
on First Avenue near the corner of 42nd Street. 

Wallace K. Harrison, Director of United Nations 
Planning, led off the brief ceremony by recalling 
that “in less than four months after the generous 
gift to the United Nations by the City of New 
York and by Mr. Rockefeller, we are ready to start 
demolition.” 

Mr. Harrison then introduced Mr. Price, who, 
speaking on behalf of the United Nations, said 
that the demolition work was the beginning of a 
really great activity for all future time. 

Mayor O’Dwyer marked the occasion by stating 
that “the eyes of the entire world are turned toward 
this plot of ground this morning, looking at it 
with the hope that from the work that is beginning 
here today, there will spring an institution that 


will guarantee to the world freedom and peace.” 


“Our men and the founders of the United 
Nations,” he said, “fought to guarantee peace to 
the world, and New York City is happy to have 
the privilege of being the home of the organiza- 
tion.” 


Mr. Hugo Rogers, speaking for the Borough of 
Manhattan, said that he regarded the demolition 
work as a “very happy occasion, because we are 
now able to start the actual work of the United 
Nations in New York.” In others words, he said, 
we are translating words into action, and all citi- 
zens will feel the same — that we are on our way 
to.world peace. 

Gathered before a group of about 150 spectators, 
newspapermen, cameramen, and demolition work- 
ers, Mr. Price, Mayor O’Dwyer, and Mr. Rogers 
each took the necessary wrecking tools in hand and 
removed the first dozen bricks from the five-story 
building. 


Complete levelling of the site is expected to take 
approximately four months. 


Back Cover Picture: The Lake Called Success 


The locality in which the interim headquar- 
ters of the United Nations lies takes its name 
from a small, almost perfectly round body of 
water about a half-mile from the Secretariat. 
The name of the lake itself is said to be an 
English approximation to an Indian name, 
“Sucsat,” the meaning of which apparently has 
been lost. 

There were British settlers in the Lake Suc- 
cess area in the seventeenth century, while 
Long Island and New York to the westward 
were still possessions of the Dutch. During the 
American Revolution, no military action oc- 
curred near Lake Success, though a_ hostelry 
called the Red Lion Inn, which stood not far 
away until some years ago, is said (like many 
other inns in this part of the United States) 
to have lodged General George Washington. 

In recent times the lake has formed part of 
various large farms or estates. Today its shores 
are the property of private owners, the largest 
being a country club. Members of the Secre- 
tariat may, however, glimpse the lake as they 
pass going to or from work. 


Geologists consider Lake Success unique. It 
is the largest of a number of “kettle holes” in 
the vicinity which were pushed into the earth 
some 30,000 years ago when a part of the last 


glacier of the Ice Age disintegrated on Long 
Island. As the cliff of ice began to recede, it 
developed fissures and broke into great chunks 
of ice. As these melted, over a period of cen- 
turies, they dredged great potholes in the 
ground and washed up tons of sediment and 
rocks about their edges. Lake Success is the 
result of a particularly large chunk of ice, 
so that, though less than a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, it is some 80 feet in depth. It is 
on the top of a rather steep hill formed by the 
sediment from the melting ice—its surface is, 
indeed, more than a hundred feet higher than 
the headquarters building, which stands on 
what was the wash plain below the moraine 
of the glacier. 

Lake Success is fed by springs, and has no 
known outlet. It has a particularly firm, hard 
bed, because of the tremendous pressure and 
the sedimentary deposit of the chunk of glacial 
ice- which formed it. 

There is a legend in the neighborhood that 
the lake is bottomless, but this has been dis- 
proved by soundings. Another popular com- 
munity legend is that one winter, years ago, a 
team of horses broke through the ice of the 
lake and drowned, and that their bodies ap- 
peared some time later in the Hudson River. 
But the geologists shake their heads at this too. 
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Facev with the danger of a severe world grain 
shortage in 1947-48, fifty-two nations have been in- 
vited to an International Cereals Conference to 
open in Paris on July g. 

Invitations were issued by Sir John Boyd Orr, 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, to 34 member 
nations of the International Emergency Food 
Council, and to eighteen nations which are mem- 
bers of FAO but not of IEFC. Invitations to send 
observers also went to the United Nations, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council. 

The shortage in 1947-48 seems likely to be worse 
even than that of the previous year. The Confer- 
ence will review the world position and formulate 
recommendations to Governments on ways and 
means of meeting the situation. These include 
maximum collections of grain production for hu- 
man consumption, and the managing of rations 
throughout the year so as to avoid the distress 
caused in the past two years by extreme shortages 
in the spring months before the harvesting of new 
crops. 

The Conference is expected to last three or four 
days. It will discuss such vital questions as the 
collection from and retention on the farm of in- 
digenous supplies of cereals, extraction rates, dilu- 
tion practices, price relationships, export avail- 
abilities, and distribution programs. 

The decision to call the special conference came 
as the result of a resolution adopted at the fourth 
meeting of the IEFC, held on May 28. The resolu- 
tion owed its adoption to a suggestion made by the 


N EW figures on world trade and on gold reserves 
contained in the latest issue of the United Nations 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics throw fresh light on 
the economic relations between Europe and Ameri- 
can countries. 

The actual value of exports for most European 
countries has been rising steadily during the last 
twelve months, but when allowance is made for 
price changes, only for a few countries has the 
actual volume of exports regained prewar levels. 
The export drive in the United Kingdom has suc- 
ceeded in raising exports by May 1947 to a level 
four per cent above 1938. Swiss exports are also 
now above prewar, but other European countries, 
such as France and Norway, are still exporting 
somewhat less than three quarters in quantity of 
what they did before the war. 
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Special Cereals Conference Cailed 





European Exports Rising 


United States Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton P. 
Anderson, in a letter to the Secretary-General of 
IEFC, Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Anderson’s letter expressed concern over the 
prospective world grain shortage and the large de- 
mand on exporting countries, and suggested that 
immediate steps be taken by importing nations to 
husband their own grain production of 1947, and 
to manage rations throughout the year so as to 
avoid sharp declines in the spring months of 1948. 

“For the current crop year the United States ex- 
port program totals between fourteen and fifteen 
million tons,” Mr. Anderson stated. ““Disregarding 
other exporting countries for the moment, exports 
from the United States in 1947-48 totalling per- 
haps 20,000,000 tons would be needed to offset 
prospective declines in food grain production in 
Western Europe alone—and this would assume the 
availability of supplies and transportation.” 

Mr. Anderson warned that a critical shortage 
next spring and summer would not be avoided un- 
less importing countries collected and distributed 
more of their indigenous supplies than they have 
this year. This would be the case, he stated, even 
if Canada, Australia, Argentina, and other possible 
exporting countries were able in the aggregate to 
increase exports sufficiently to offset prospective 
declines in production in importing countries, and 
if exports from the United States in 1947-48 
equalled the all-time record of 1946-47. 

If this shortage is to be avoided, the Secretary 
of Agriculture pointed out, necessary preparations 
must be made before the harvest season so as to 
ensure the husbanding of indigenous grain sup- 
plies by the importing countries. 


In contrast, the volume of exports from the 
United States, made up partly of cash purchases 
and partly of relief shipments, has risen to a level 
more than a hundred per cent above the prewar 
amount. 


The inability of some European countries to 
raise exports sufficiently to pay for current imports 
has meant that their balances of payments on cur- 
rent account are still adverse, and has led in turn 
to a depletion of their gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves. New tables in the Bulletin of Statistics 
show that the gold reserves of European countries 
have decreased and the figures for American coun- 
tries which have been able to continue to export 
large quantities of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods have improved. 












PERSONALITIES 


Special Committee on Palestine—Chairman 


Alfred Emil Sandstrom, 
former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Sweden, 
is Chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Pales- 
tine and Sweden’s repre- 
sentative on the Com- 
mittee. Born in 1886 in 
Nykoping, Sweden, he re- 
ceived his law degree in 
1908 and _ subsequently 
served in the courts, first 
as an assistant, then as 
an associate appeal court 
judge, and later as a reporting judge in the Supreme 
Court. Finally, from 1931 to 1933 and again from 


Justice Sandstrom 


Special Committee on Palestine—Australia 


John D. L. Hood, Senior Counselor, Department 
of External Affairs of Australia, is the representative 
of his country on the Special Committee on Pales- 
tine. He had previously served as a member of the 
Australian delegation to the special session of the 
General Assembly, and, before that, had acted as 
Australia’s representative on the Security Council’s 
Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans. 

Born in 1904 in Adelaide, South Australia, Mr. 
Hood studied at the University of Tasmania, and 
at Oxford University, where he took a first-class 
honors degree in philosophy, politics, and econom- 
ics. After a period on the editorial staff of the 
Times in London, he joined the Australian Gov- 
ernment service and, from 1936 to 1939, served as 
Assistant External Affairs Officer in London. He 
subsequently became head of the Political Section 
and, in 1944, acted as Secretary of the Department 


Special Committee on Palestine—Canada 


Ivan Cleveland Rand, 
representative of Can- 
ada on the Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine, has 
been a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada 
since April 1943. Born 
in 1884, at Moncton, 
New Brunswick, he was 
educated at Moncton 
and at Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, and 
graduated in 1909. He 
received an honors degree in law from Harvard 


Justice Rand 
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1935 to 1943, he served as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Other positions held by Chief Justice Sandstrom 
include the following: member of the Mixed Tri- 
bunals in Egypt, 1918 to 1926; President of a 
division of the mixed Anglo-German Court of Arbi- 
tration, London, 1926 to 1929; Chairman of the 
Tribunal on questions of collective labor agree- 
ments, 1929 to 1931; Chairman of the International 
Red Cross and Swedish Red Cross Relief Mission 
to Greece, 1943 to 1946; and Chairman of the joint 
Swedish-Swiss Relief Mission in Greece, 1943 to 
1945, 

In 1946, he was Chairman of the Board of the 
Foreign Capital Control Office. He also conducted 
the inquiry into German assets in Sweden. 


of External Affairs in Canberra. In 1945, he was 
appointed Charge d’Affaires at The Hague, and 
Political Officer of the Australian Military Mission 
in Berlin. 

Mr. Hood was a mem- 
ber of the Australian 
delegation to the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers 
in London in 1945; and, 
in 1946, to the Special 
Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Coun- 
cil on Refugees, the 
meeting of the British 
Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London, 
and the Paris Confer- 
ence. 


Mr. Hood 


Law School in 1912. 

He began his legal practice at the New Bruns- 
wick Bar, moving later to Regina, Saskatchewan, 
and then to Medicine Hat, Alberta. In 1924, he 
was appointed Attorney-General for New Bruns- 
wick, and the following year was elected to the 
New Brunswick Legislature for Gloucester County. 
From 1926 until his appointment to the Supreme 
Court he served as counsel to the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

Early in 1946, as arbitrator in the settlement of 
a protracted strike of automobile workers, he was 
author of a significant award which provided for 
a new form of union security and for penalities 
for strikes not duly authorized. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission on Greece—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning 
Rules on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 

International Labor Conference—goth session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Temporary Social Welfare Committee 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 


Economic Commission for Europe—second session 

League of Nations Liquidation Committee 

Special Cereals Conference on Grain Shortage for 1947-1948 
(FAO) 

Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 

International Educational Conference (UNESCO) 


Forthcoming 


Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (3rd part of 1st session) 

South Atlantic Regional Meeting (ICAO) 

Road Transport Conference (ECITO) 

Consultative Committee of United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies on Personnel Matters 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Economic and Social Council (including meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committees) —fifth session 

Summer Seminar for International Understanding (UNESCO) 

Meeting of the Specialized Agencies on Privileges and Immunities 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Executive Board of UNESCO 

Meeting of Theatre Experts (UNESCO) 

Radio Board—Program Committee (UNESCO) 

United Nations Film Board 

International Conference of Labor Statisticians—sixth session 

LO 

connie Committee on Public Information of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies 

Meeting to Consider Methods of Reducing Losses due to Infesta- 
tion of Stored Foodstuffs (FAO) 

Committee on Contributions 

Population Commission—second session 

Program Committee (International Children’s Emergency Fund) 

Standing Advisory Committee on Fisheries (FAO) 

Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production (ILO) 

Divisional Conference on Airdromes, Air Routes and Ground 
Aids (ICAO) 

Committee on Industrial Classification 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Meeting of Experts on Technical Needs—Mass Communications 
(UNESCO) 

Annual FAO Conference 

Statistical Commission—second session 

Social Commission—second session 

Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of the WHO-—fourth session 
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